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PREFACE 

The increase in-popularity of the one-act pky during die 
last few years has been extraordinary, especially when it is 
remembered that the professional theatre has had Httle or 
nothing to do with it. The professional theatre, indeed, 
nearly killed the one-act play when it discarded the curtain- 
raiser. To the amateurs, therefore, must go the credit for 
having retained faith in diis form of drama, and for having 
helped it to develop from its former sketchy self into a 

serious contribution to the theatre. 

This growth in numbers and esteem is largely due to the 
drama festivals, which have seized hold on the imagination 
and hopes of ^ kinds of amateur groups. Of recent years 
the interest at the festivals has been strongly centred on 
original works. Few festivals are now widiout a prize or 
trophy for the best unpubHshed play, and as the entries in 
this category must be performed before the adjudicators it is 
certain that the winners must be more than good on paper; 
they must act well. For this reason the discriminating reader 
and the committee in search of an actable play can take heart 
in studying the following collection. 

The plays in this volume are not, of course, the only ones 
that have won premier awards; but they represent successes 
at some of the most important festivals—not one of less than 
a week’s duration—and have been adjudicated upon by such 
experienced judges as M. Sterling MacKinlay, John Femald, 
Frank Sladen-Smith, Martin Browne, and John Bourne. 

While it is not the purpose here to review the plays, it 
can be said of the first performances that Our Lad deeply 
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6 EIGHT PRIZE-WINNING ONE-ACT PLAYS 

moved tlic audience; diat Men are Missing lent itself to 
characterization and the stage picture; and that Unknown 
Dimension made an adjudicator change his mind after 
favouring another play. Twentieth-centnry Udlaby had more 
performances t!ian any other play in the British Drama 
League’s National Festival of 1936, and reached the final at 
the Old Vic. According to tiie Press, Cupid Rampant “swept 
the audience by storm.” Tha.^adjudicator said, “It is 
probably too witty and intelligent for most revues.” The 
Willing Spirit won the full approval of a Tyneside audience, 
wliich had reason to understand its tragic truth; and The 
Flaw easily won against strong competition at Welwyn, 
wlicrc audiences arc excepticmally critical and adjudication 
is severe. Flushands Supplied creartd something of a sensation 
at Harrogate, wiiere its local author did not reveal his 
identity until after the award, probably knowing that firccs 
arc a difficult problem in spa towivs. 

After studying the plays some readers may consider that 
the adjudicators were wrong; some people always think that 
adjudicators arc wrong. But the fict remains that these 
plays won—and the chances, therefore, are that they may 
win again. In any case, they afford a criterion of festival 
requirements. 


H. S. Q. 
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No performance or public reading of any of the 
plays in this book may be given without the 
permission of the authors’ agents, named in each 
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CHARACTERS 


An Unmarried Female 
The Sergeant-Registrar 
An Orderly 
An Unmarried Male 
The Controller of the 
CjiCHE 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The costumes may be varied in colour or design to suit the par¬ 
ticular opportunities or restrictions of the producer. The most 
effective presentation might bfc obtained by using a complete 
scheme of black and white for setting and costumes. It is impor¬ 
tant, however, that care should be taken to avoid conveying the 
impression that the satire is directed against the wearers of any 
particular colour of nationalist or factional shirt. 

As the purpose of this extravagant comedy is to study a modem 
tendency in freakish fashion, the producer would be quite justi¬ 
fied in dressing his actors in multicoloured and fantastic costumes. 


All applicatiotts regarding performances of this play must be 
addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Lid,, 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, IV.C.2, or 25 IVest 45/h Street, New York 



CUPID RAMPANT 


As the curtain rises the orchestra should play 

[Softly and melodiously] Rule, Britannia! Britannia, rule 

the wav^ . * .jL 

[Slowly and ^mtl^ Britons. . . never . . . never . . . 

NEV-ER . . . SHALL . . . BE . . . SLAVES. 


The scene is the office of the sergeant-registrar— fl u>orthy 
y pillar of the co'rpme state of the future. Hou> far m the 
future is problematic, but it may be assumed that the time is an 
afternoon in the summer of (^o) The room, which is 
probably on the fifteenth story, is entered by a single door in 
the centre of the right wall. Through a metal-jramed, single- 
paned window occupying the greater part of the back wal may 
be seen the sun-lit skyscrapers, the fiat roofs of which support 
impressive aerial signals and the hangars in which the 

autogiros of the period are ggiaged. 

The rooin and its furnishings convey the impression oj hard, 
bright efficiency and a severity that has eschewed all detnora 
izing curves, A long^ narrow table-desk occupies the centre 
of the room. The seats—armless compromises between chair 
and stool—suggest utility rather than comfort. On the table 
is a televisor^ the glass screen of which illuminates and flickers 
when in use. 

Seated down left is a female of twenty—a perfect physical specimen 
of the period. As the equality of the sexes is well establishedy 
and there is no longer any need for the attractive adornment 
oj womany she—and every other member of the cast wi 
probably wear close-fitting high boots with zip fastenerSy 
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riding-breeches^ tunic or shirty helty and beret. Her armlet is 
inscribed 87654 U.F. By her left side is a leather luallet to«- 
taining her documents. At the moment the female is engrossed 
in a smally ancient-looking booky and docs not notice the 
entry of a tally well-builty and rather ferocious-looking man. 
His armlet bears three inverted chevrons and the letters S.R. 
He marches into the rooniy halts near the tablcy and raises his 
arm in salute. The girl does not move or take any notice of 

the SERGEANT-REGISTRAR, who raps loudly on the tahky 

and remains standing at the salute. She looks upy startled 
but uncertain. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Wliat is it? Oh, I see. . . . Yes, of course. . . . 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [outraged'] 

WOMAN! 

UNMARRIED FEMALE [springing to the salute in confttsion] 

I beg your pardon, sir. You see, Vm a school-teacher, 
and I- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Silence! 

UNMARRIED FEMALE [meekly] 

Yes, sir. I’m sorry, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

What were you reading? 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Well, sir. ... It was—it was a book. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Really? What book? 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Just a book that some one gave me, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 
Let me sec it. 
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UNMARRIED FEMALE 

It isn’t my book really. It was- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Give it to me! [^Reluctantly she hands him the book.^ 
What rubbish is this? Poetry! The Poems of Shelleyl 
[5«or/5.] A prohibited author, I suppose? 

unmarried female 

I... I don’t know, sir. 

sergeant-registrar [opening a massive book on his desk] 

Let me see. P, Q, R, S . . . S . . . Shakespeare . . . 
Shaw. . . Sheridan, Ah, yes, here we are. “ Shelley, 
P.B., a decadent poet of the nineteenth century, rebel¬ 
lious spirit, very pernicious; all books containing his 
work confiscated and burned in Trafalgar Square on 
November 5th, 1943, at the pubHc festival of St Guy.” 
H’m. You’re a teacher, you say? 

unmarried female 
Yes, sir. 

sergeant-registrar 

Then there’s no excuse. You must have known this to 
be a forbidden book. 


unmarried female 

I’m sorry, sir, but, you see- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Silence! This book will be sent to the National Incine¬ 
rator, and the offence reported to the commandant of 
your new corps. 


unmarried female 

My new CQrp^p 
SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes. You are to be drafted to the Matrimonial Corps. 


unmarried female 


I thought that might be the reason I had to report. That 
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was why I was reading the poetry, sir. I thought it 
might tell me something about. . . about love. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Lovc.^ Love? What has love to do with matrimony? 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

I don’t know, sir, but- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Nothing wliatevcr. That superstition was exploded 
years ago. Read your liistory books. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

I have; but I thought- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Well, don’t. You aren’t expected to think. You need 
only do as you’re told. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Yes, sir. 

[T/icre 15 a ktiock at the door^ followed by the entry of 
the ORDERLY. He is a man of refined speech and 
cultured manner. He salutes in a rather per¬ 
functory manner, and comports himself generally 
with a kind of bland detachment which indicates 
that although he complies strictly with the require¬ 
ments of his superiors, he does so tvith mental 
reservations. His armlet is marked O, 3293. 

ORDERLY 

Excuse me, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

What the hell do you want? 

ORDERLY [ivith chcerful politeness 

I? Notliing, Sergeant, tliank you. My every want is 
well supplied. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

You fool! why do you- 
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ORDERLY [mildly reproachful] 

Sergeant. . . allow me. I have a message. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Then spit it out—and get out. 

ORDERLY 

Certainly. [Adopting a pseudo-oficial manner] The Chief 
Inspector of Registry requires your presence in liis office 
immediately. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [rising hastily] 

Why couldn’t you say so at first? What did he say? 

ORDERLY 

Do you want his precise words? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

What do you mean? 

ORDERLY 

You asked what he said. Do you want his precise words 
—or an expurgated version? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

What did he say? 

ORDERLY 

He said—or, to be quite exact, he roared, “Tell that 
blasted idiot of a sergeant I want liim at once.” I knew 
he must mean you. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [with a blustering attempt to retain his 
dignity] 

Silence! I’ll deal with you later. [Takes the list from 
the table and gives it to the orderly. Here’s the list of 
M.C. recruits. Have them sent up in that order. 

ORDERLY 

Yes, Sergeant. [He opens the door politely for the 
SERGEANT, and is about to pass out after him when he turns to 
the girl] Excuse me, is your number 76543 ? 
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UNMARRIED FEMALE 

No, sir. Tm 87654. 

ORDERLY [jglancing at her armlet^ 

Ah, yes, of course. 7^543 is the male recruit. Appa¬ 
rently he hasn’t arrived? 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

No, sir. 

ORDERLY \jvith a sympathetic smile^ 

You really mustn’t call me ‘sir.’ I’m only die Orderly 
here. As a matter of fact. I’m S.D. Class. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE [aWCStricketl] 

S.D.! 

ORDERLY 

Yes. Socially defective, you know. I was regraded by 
the last Mass Psychology Board S.D.2, 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

I thought all the S.D. Class were isolated. 

ORDERLY 

Oh, dear, no! Only the dangerous cases. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

What’s the matter with you? 

ORDERLY 

Distorted mental perspective. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

How dreadful! 

ORDERLY 

Well, of course, I don’t find it so. I’m also imder special 
observation for six months. They suspect enlargement 
of the sense of humour. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

What will they do? 
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ORDERLY , 

Probably make me a dramatic critic. If that doesn t cure 
me I suppose I shall be isolated or sterilized. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Would they really do that? 

ORDERLY 

Quite likely. That’s what happened to a fellow who was 
with me in the Kindergarten Battahon. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Do you know anything about the Matrimonial Corps? 

ORDERLY 

Not very much. Being S.D., I’m excluded. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

You’re lucky. I wish I were. 

ORDERLY 

Don’t worry. It might turn out aU right. Matrimony_ 
i s a lottery. You might be lucky. Some people seem 
to like it. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

I don’t see how they can. 

ORDERLY 

oh, yes, I assure you. In fact, I have heard of people 
signing on for extended service. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Ive never heard that. [Pause.'} I say, hadn’t you 
better go? 

ORDERLY [smiling reassuringly} 

I m not dangerous. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

It isn t that. The Sergeant might come back. You’d 
get into trouble. 

B 
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ORDERLY 

Don’t worry. I can manage him. But I tliink I U 
go. I can’t stand the Controller. She’ll be here any 
minute. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

The Controller? 

ORDERLY 

Controller of the Creche. She’s present at all tlic M.C. 
enrolments. She isn’t necessary, you know; but she 
thinks she is, poor dear. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

What is she like? 

ORDERLY 

A garrulous gorgon! Quite a nasty piece of work—but 
amusing at times. Makes the poor old Sergeant toe the 
line. [r//c SERGEANT entersy obviously very much put out. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

What was that you said? 

ORDERLY 

Ah, that you, Sergeant? I was just warning this young 
recruit that you were a bit of a terror, and made us toe 
the line. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

I’ll toe something else if you don’t get out. 

ORDERLY 

You must have your little Joke, Sergeant. [The 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR gfowls tlircatcnwgly.'] And, by die 
way, this first male recruit hasn’t reported yet. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

What’s his number? 

ORDERLY [cotisultittg lus //it] 

Let me sec . . . 76543. 
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SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

If he isn’t here by the time I’m ready send the next male 
up, and have 76543 put under arrest when he does arrive. 

ORDERLY 

H’m! That’s rather drastic, Sergeant. Don’t you 
think- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Never mind what I thmk. You’re here to obey orders. 

ORDERLY 

Oh, very well. [^Stops at door and turns.'} The Controller 
hasn’t arrived, so you can’t start yet. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Get outside, or I’ll throw you out. 

ORDERLY 

Would you hke me to arrest the Controller as well? 

[The SERGEANT-REGISTRAR angrily pushes back his 
chahy but the orderly ftickly retreats. There 
are three sharp buzzes Jrom the televisor. The 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR SnapS OH the Sivitch. 
SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Well, man, what are you grinning for? What do you 
want? 

VOICE 

Number 76543 just reported, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

All right. Make him fill up a Late Arrival Report, and 
send him up. Tell him to make it snappy. 

VOICE 

Yes, sir. [The sergeant-registrar switches off. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [tO the UNMARRIED FEMALe] 

Let me have your documents. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE [taking them from the wallet and dumping 
them on the table] 

Here, sir. 
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SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [/oaring] 

Don’t you know yet how to present documents? 

UNMARRIED FEMALE [liastily rccovcritig theni] 

Sorry, sir. [S//e resumes her origitial position at attention^ 
steps forward briskly until level with the end of the tablcj 
halts, turns right, steps forward to the table, and stands rigidly 
to attention as she smartly presents each document singly.^ 
Birth Certificate. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [checking each document as presented^ 
Birth Certificate. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Existence Licence. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Existence Licence. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Identity Certificate. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Identity Certificate. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Empire Passport. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Empire Passport. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Teacher’s Certificate. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Teacher’s Certificate. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Social History Record. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Social History Record. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

Medical History Record. 
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SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Medical History Record. H’in! All right. As you 
were. 

[She resumes her original position by the same method. 
The ORDERLY opens the door to admit a young 
man of twenty. His armlet bears the number 
76543 U.M. 

ORDERLY 

Number 76543 U.M. 

[Exit. The unmarried male enters smartly, march¬ 
ing and turning with great precision. He halts 
opposite the unmarried female, and stands at 
the salute. 

sergeant-registrar [returning salute] 

You*re six minutes late. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Yes, sir. Sorry, sir. There was a breakdown on- 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

You should have started earlier. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Only just left duty at the airport, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

All right. Don’t argue. Your documents. 
unmarried male 

Yes, sir. [He smartly executes the correct movements, and 
presents the documents singly.] Birth certificate. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [checking, as befi 

Birth Certificate. 

tJNMARRIED MALE 

Existence Licence. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Existence Licence, 
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UNMARRIED MALE 

Identity Certificate. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Identity Certificate. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

World Passport. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

World Passport, 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Occupational Record. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Occupational Record. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Military Training Certificate. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Military Training Certificate. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Social History Record. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Social History Record. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Medical History Record. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Medical History Record. All right. As you were. 
[T/ic UNMARRIED MALE resumcs liis original position. The 
SERGEANT-REGISTRAR glaticcs at tlic papcfs.^ I scc youVc a 
deck steward. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Yes, sir. 


SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

On what? 
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UNMARRIED MALE 

The Mollison Magna, sir. London to Melbourne non- 
Stop, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

That means you’re only home one night in five ? 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Yes, sir. Two days out and two back. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR. 

Yes. Well, you’re to be drafted to the Matrimonial 
Corps. During your seven years with the colours you 
will be transferred to a local service. Let me see. 
[Comiilts a book.^ Yes, London—Cairo. You 11 be home 
every night then. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

Yes, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

If you do your duty. 

* UNMARRIED MALE [with a qtiick glatice at the unmarried 

female] 

Er . . . yes, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Eh? You’ll be drummed out of the corps if you don’t, 
[He rises and walks to the front of the tabky with a large 
document in his handJ] Party ... fall in! [They fall in, 
facing the sergeant, and obey his orders loith commendable 
s/icfc«ess.] ’Shun! From the right. . . number! 

unmarried female 
One. 

unmarried male 
Two. 

sergeant-registrar 

Stand at.. . ease! ’Shun! Number one . . . left turn! 
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. . . Number two . . . right turn! Party . . . two paces 
step back . . . march! Attend to tlie following. [Reads.] 
“Proclamation by his Extreme Highness the Dictator 
of the British Empire. 

“Whereas I have decreed that the population of the 
Empire shall be increased; and 

“Whereas I have decided that the increase shall be 
accelerated: 

“It is hereby further decreed that all one hundred per 
cent, pure British, sane, and healthy persons who have 
attained the age of twenty years shall be drafted forth¬ 
with to the Matrimonial Corps. They will serve the 
usual seven years with the colours and five in reserve, 
or such other periods as may be hereafter decreed. 
Signed: Rufus Blanco Raven Hotair.” 

l^All three raise their arms in salute and say, “Hai7, 
Hotair!** The televisor buzzes. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Stand at case! [He crosses to the televisor and switches it 
on.] Well, what is it? 

VOICE 

The Controller of the Creche is on her way up, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Damnation! All riglit. [Switches off and calls out loudly 
Orderly! 

ORDERLY [enterin^^ 

The Controller arriving? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes. She s on her way up. Stand by to announce her. 
Give her the usual musical honours. 

ORDERLY [grinning, as he crosses to televisor^ 

You 11 get it in the neck. I told you not to do anything 

until she arrived. [Switches on, and speaks into televisor^ 
Is that Musical Relays? 
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FEMININE VOICE 

Yes. Who*s that? 

ORDERLY 

Extension 713, Room 91, Floor 15. I want a Controllers’ 
Salute immediately, please. 

FEMININE VOICE 

O.K. 

ORDERLY [as the CONTROLLER'S voice is heard off] 

Here she comes. Leave it to me, Sergeant; I’ll sec you 

aosses to the door in readiness to announce the 
CONTROLLER. The fanfare commences. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Party . .. ’shun! 

[The SERGEANT takes his position behind the table near 
the left corner, facing the door. The man and the 
woman stand facing each other down-stage. Jour 
paces apart. 

ORDERLY [announcing] 

Her Excellency the Controller of the Creche. 

[The CONTROLLER marches in with full consciousness 
of her importance. The orderly follows, and 
takes up his position at the corner oj the table 
opposite to the sergeant and facing him. The 
CONTROLLER marches to a position dead centre at 
the hack, turns to face the audience; as she does so 
the sergeant roars out the command. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 
Party ... salute! 

[All Jour, moving in strict unison, one .. . two . . . 
three . .turn to face the controller, and shoot 
out their arms in salute. As the fanfare concludes 
the controller, who has returned the salute. 


through. 

[He 
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drops her arm, and the sergeant again shouts the 
command. 


sergeant-registrar 
As you . . . were! 

[All four drop their arms and turn hack to their previous 
positions—one . . . two . . . three. 

[The controller is a stalwart woman of about forty- 
foe, oj commanding bearing and speech. She has 
not acquired her exalted status through any innate 
merit or ability, but by reason oJ a thick-skinned 
insensibility to rebuffs. In less enlightened days 
she would have been an inept chairman of at least 
seven charitable committees, a dramatic society, a 
tennis club, and a political association, and would 
have been thoroughly detested but consistently re¬ 
elected by all of them. Her armlet is a rather 
ornate affair, bearing the design of a child^s head 
in a laurel-wreath, with a letter C on each side. 

controller [stepping forward, as the salute concludes^ 
Sergeant! 

sergeant-registrar 
Your Excellency! 
controller 

Get me the Controller of the Metropolitan Transport. 
sergeant-registrar 

Yes, your Excellency. [Turning to orderly] Get the 
Controller of Metropolitan Transport, and put him 
through here. 


ORDERLY 

Yes, Sergeant. 

CONTROLLER 

Now. These the M.C. recruits? 
sergeant-registrar 
Yes, your Excellency. 
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CONTROLLER 

Good. Their documents? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Here, your Excellency. All presented and correct. 

CONTROLLER 

Do they know why they’re here ? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Well, your Excellency . . . it’s like tliis. You were- 

CONTROLLER 

Can’t you answer a simple question? Do they know, or 
don’t they? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. They know all right. 

CONTROLLER 

why couldn’t you say so at first? You men are all alike. 
What would happen to the Empire if women didn’t 
hold some of the key positions I can’t imagine. 

[The televisor buzzes. She switches on. 

VOICE 

His Excellency the Controller of Metropolitan Trans¬ 
port. [The light flickers as he is put through. 

CONTROLLER 

Ah! That you, Hoskins? 

VOICE 

Yes. Who d’you think it is? Can’t you see? 

CONTROLLER 

No, I can’t see. It’s a very bad connexion. You’re 
dithering about like a ballet-dancer. 

VOICE 

Well, what do you want me for? 

CONTROLLER 

Ive a serious complaint to make. There’s just been 
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another breakdown on those wretched express pave¬ 
ments. 

VOICE 

I know all about it. It’s not our fault. That damned 
grid failed again. Anyliow, what’s it got to do with 
you } 

CONTROLLER 

It has a lot to do with me. I was on my way to H.Q. for 
a most important ceremony when there was a complete 
stoppage for ten minutes. Result: I’m late, and the 
whole ceremony has had to be delayed. 

[The SERGEANT-REGISTRAR glattccs at her uneasily, 

VOICE 

It can’t be helped. You shouldn’t wait till the last 
minute. 

CONTROLLER 

Last minute, indeed! My time is too important to be 
wasted in making allowance for your breakdowns. It’s 
always the same. Your department is incompetent . . . 
absolutely incompetent. I shall report you to the Effi¬ 
ciency Council. Every time I use the beastly pavements 
they break down. 

VOICE 

Yes ... I expect that’s the reason. Why don’t you keep 
off ’em? [T/;e screen darkens as he switches off, 

CONTROLLER 

Well . . . well. I’m . . . Sergeant! 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Your Excellency? 

CONTROLLER 

Before I leave see that I have a Secret and Confidential 
Complaint form—a large one. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. [The orderly enters. 


w 
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ORDERLY 

Excuse me, Sergeant. I have a message for her Extreme 
Shyness. 

CONTROLLER 

What’s that? What’s that? 

ORDERLY [urbanely] 

I said I had a message for your Highness. ... I beg your 
pardon—I mean your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Message? From whom? 

ORDERLY 

The Deputy Commandant. He instructed me to explain 
that to prevent inconvenience through your unfortunate 
late arrival he ordered the Sergeant-Registrar to carry 
on with the ceremonies in your absence. He said he was 
sure you would approve of his action. 

CONTROLLER [bridling] 

Oh, did he? I’ll speak to him. 

[She stretches her hand towards the televisor. 
ORDERLY [intervening hastily] 

I m afraid the Deputy Commandant has gone out, your 
Excellency. 

CONTROLLER [dubiously] 

Ah! All right. Dismiss! 

ORDERLY 

Thank you, your Excellency. 

[He gives the sergeant a broad grin and a significant 
wink as he turns and marches out. The sergeant 
is rather nonplussed by the mans effrontery. 

CONTROLLER 

bterfering busybody. [To the sergeant-registrar] 
Why on earth couldn’t you tell me that at first? 

sergeant-registrar 

I didn t think of it, your Excellency, 
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CONTROLLER 

What do you mean? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [coufuscd] 

Well, your Excellency, I mean . . . er . . . orders are 
orders. 


CONTROLLER 

I know that, you fool. I wish people would look after 
their own affairs and not interfere with mine. All right. 
How far have you got? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Just read the proclamation, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Very well. We’U carry on from there. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [liajtdwg licf the book, vcry relieved] 

Yes, your Excellency. [^Tiirnittg to couple] Party . . . 
fall in! ’Shun! Number one . . . left turn! Number 
two . . . right turn! Two paces stop back . . . march! 
[This quite unnecessary wovewent, of course, takes 
them back to the position from udiich they started, 

CONTROLLER [standing in front of the table and reading from the 
book with unctiotfs pomposity] 

“You arc shortly to be members of a glorious corps, 
serving a glorious cause. See to it that you serve faitli- 
fully and well. Put aside all thouglit of self. Remember 
always the imperishable traditions of your race. Let your 
perpetual precept be: ‘Each for J 1 and all for die 
Empire. 


UNMARRIED FEMALE 
UNMARRIED MALE 

Each for all and all for the Empire. 


CONTROLLER 

Repeat after me together, 
solemnly sw'car . . . 


raising the right hand: I 
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UNMARRIED FEMALE 
UNMARRIED MALE 

I solemnly swear . . . 

CONTROLLER 

. . . tliat I will faithfully serve the State . . . 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 
UNMARRIED MALE 

. . . that I will faithfully serve the State . . . 

CONTROLLER 

.. . and that I will honour and obey . .. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 
UNMARRIED MALE 

. . . and that I will honour and obey . . . 

CONTROLLER 

... his Extreme Highness the Dictator. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 
UNMARRIED MALE 

... his Extreme Highness the Dictator. 

ALL [saluting] 

Hail Hotair! 

CONTROLLER [tO the UNMARRIED FEMALE] 

Repeat the fourteenth stanza from your Citizens" Book of 
Purified Verse. 

unmarried female [standing rigidly and reciting the verse with 
stilted intonation and emphasis] 

Life is a privilege, like some rare rose 
The mysteries of the human mind unclose. 

What marvels lie in earth and air and sea! 

What stores of knowledge wait our opening key! 
What sunny roads of happiness lead out 
Beyond the realms of indolence and doubt! 

And what large pleasures smile upon and bless 
The busy avenues of usefulness!” 
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CONTROLLER [fO the UNMARRIED MALE] 

Repeat the eighteenth stanza from your Selected Poems oj 
Poirer and Purpose. 

UNMARRIED MALE [reciting similarly] 

“Cease wondering why you came. 

Stop looking for faults and flaws. 

Rise up to-day in your pride and say» 

‘I am part of the First Great Cause.’ 

However full the world. 

There is room for an earnest man; 

It had need of me or I would not be: 

I belong to the Five-Year Plan.” 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [at a twd from the controller] 

One pace step forward . . . march! [They obey,] Clasp 
arms! [They clasp arms, Roman fashion. 

controller [to the unmarried female] 

Say after me: I take you , . . 

unmarried female 
I take you . . . 

controller 

. . . Number 76543 . . . 

unmarried female 
. . . Number 76543 

controller 

... to be my legal partner . , . 

unmarried female 

... to be my legal partner . . . 

controller 

... so long as you arc strong, effective, . . . 
unmarried female 

... so long as you are strong, effective, . . . 
controller 

. . . and in good health . . . 
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UNMARRIED FEMALE 

... and in good health . . . 

CONTROLLER 

... until Dictator s decree . . . 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

... until Dictator’s decree ... 

CONTROLLER 

... or death shall us part. 

UNMARRIED FEMALE 

... or death shall us part. 

CONTROLLER [tO the UNMARRIED MALe] 

Say after me: 1 take you . . . 

UNMARRIED MALE 

I take you . .. 

CONTROLLER 

... Number 87654 ... 

UNMARRIED MALE 

... Number 87654 . .. 

CONTROLLER 

... to be my legal parmer ... 
unmarried male 

... to be my legal partner . .. 
CONTROLLER 

... so long as you are productive . . . 
unmarried male 

... so long as you are productive . . . 
CONTROLLER 

... and in good health .. . 
unmarried male 

... and in good health . ,. 

CONTROLLER 

. •. until Dictator’s decree . . . 

c 
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UNMARRIED MALE 

. . . until Dictator’s decree . . . 

CONTROLLER 

... or death shall us part. 

UNMARRIED MALE 

... or death shall us part. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

As you were. [They unclasp arms.^ Two paces step 
back . . . march! 

[When they have resumed their positions the con¬ 
troller regards them solenmiyy and reads 
impressively from her book. 

controller 

“You arc chosen for a glorious destiny. It is your 
privilege to perpetuate the most exalted of the human 
race. Your union and offspring will be glorified by 
Service and sanctified by the State. Be fruitful. . . and 
multiply.” 

MARRIED couple 

Yes, your Excellency. 

controller [to the tvomati] 

You understand that at the age of three months each child 
is taken away from its parents and enrolled in the Cradle 
Corps? 

WOMAN 

Yes, your Excellency. 
controller 

All right. [To tnati] Do you know how to kiss? 

MAN 

No, your Excellency. 
controller 

No? Ah . . . Sergeant . . . cr . . . carry on! 



J 
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SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. [The controller moves away, 
and he takes her place. He addresses the man.'] Listen. 
Your partner stands firm. On the command ‘one’ you 
march forward and halt opposite your partner; on Ae 
command ‘two* you bend forward from the waist; 
on the command ‘three’ you place your lips against 
those of your parmer. Understand? 

MAN 

Yes, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [with parade-groiiud flourish] 

Marriage party . .. kiss by numbers. One . . . two . . . 
wait for it. . . three! . . . Hold it! . . . As you were. 
[They break away, and the man paces backward to his 
original position. They regard each other with a slightly 
self-conscious interest] Stand at.. . ease! 

[He looks at the comROiiBR for further instructions, 
but she is regarding the man with a look of puzzled 
interest. She crosses to him. 


CONTROLLER 

To which company of the Cradle Corps did you belong ? 

MAN 

The Brown-eyed Infantry, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Where were you stationed? 

MAN 

In the Fifty-third Creche, according to my documents. 
CONTROLLER 

Ha! And your mother? 

MAN [parrot-like] 

I know no mother but my mother country. 

CONTROLLER 

Yes, yes, I know all about that. Do you know who your 
father was? 
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MAN 

I know no father but the Fatherland. 

CONTROLLER [impatiently] 

Sergeant, give me his documents. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Here, your Excellency. 

[He hands them to her at the table, 

CONTROLLER [examining them hastily] 

I knew it! [With majestic anger] Why has this man been 
called up? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

H.Q. instructions, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Rubbish, man! [Flourishing one of the documents] Don’t 
you sec he belongs to the Star Class? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [stupcficd] 

Star Class, your Excellency? 

CONTROLLER 

Yes, Star Class, you fool! Don’t you know tliat for a 
Star Class enrolment you must have an order signed by 
the Dictator personally? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Have you got one? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

No, your Excellency. I didn’t notice he was starred. 
There must have been a mistake. 

CONTROLLER 

Mistake! Of course there’s been a mistake. What do 
you think you’re here for? To find mistakes! Consider 
yourself under arrest. 
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SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Mistake, indeed! The marriage will have to be cancelled. 
This man is my sonl [Sensation, The sergeant wilts 
visibly; the girl looks horror-stricken; the man remains im¬ 
passive.^ Now do you reahze what you’ve done? 
Married a starred recruit. . . my son ... to this . . . 
[looking at the girl scornfully^ ... to this nondescript 

female! 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

I obey orders, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

You will, in future. I’ll have you reduced to the ranks 
and disgraced. Where are this woman’s documents? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Here, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER [examining them] 

Send for her Pedigree Docket. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. [He rings the bell on the table. 

CONTROLLER 

Not that it is likely to be of much use. You’ve only to 
look at her to see tliat her lineage is commonplace. 

[The ORDERLY enters, 

ORDERLY 

Your Excellency rang? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Bring the Pedigree Docket of Number 87654 U.F. 

CONTROLLER [reading from the Birth Certificate] 

Reference number X 41963 F.C.. .. and be quick 
with it. 
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ORDERLY 

Certainly, your Excellency. [Exit unhurriedly. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

I’m sorry, your Excellency, but the- 

CONTROLLER 

Silence! You can reserve your excuses for the court 
martial. [The sergeant-registrar subsides sulkily; the 
CONTROLLER crosscs to the man.'] You heard what I said? 

man 

Yes, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

And do you understand you are starred because you are 
my son? 

man 

No, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Well, you arc. Why didn’t you object when you were 
called up? 

MAN 

I obey orders, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Stuff! why do you think I took the trouble to have 
you starred? 

MAN 

I don’t know, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Because it gives me the right to decide whom you shall 
have for a partner. And I intend to exercise that right. 
Do you understand? 

MAN 

Yes, your Excellency. 
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CONTROLLER 

So far your pedigree has shown constant progress. 
Your great-grandfather was a plumber’s mate; your 
grandfather was Superintendent of the National Water¬ 
works; your father was Controller of the Meteorological 
Corps. I shall not allow that record to be ruined. 

[The ORDERLY enters with a docket. 

ORDERLY 

The Pedigree Docket, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Give it to me. [She snatches it from him and looks at it.~\ 
This is in code! 

ORDERLY 

Naturally, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Then get me a translation immediately. 

ORDERLY 

I can translate it verbally, if your Excellency wishes. 

CONTROLLER 

Do you know the code? 

ORDERLY [with a significant smile^ 

I know all the codes, your Excellency. I find it most 
useful. 

CONTROLLER 

All right. Go ahead. 

ORDERLY [reading^ 

Pedigree Docket of Number 876- 

CONTROLLER [impatiently] 

I don t want the trimmings. What rank was her father? 
ORDERLY 

Assistant Superintendent of Adolescent Education. 

CONTROLLER 

And her mother? 
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ORDERLY 

Deputy Inspector of State Factories. 

CONTROLLER [_a£recahly surprised'} 

Ah! Hm! 

ORDERLY [ipjV/j Studied casitnlncss} 

I sec that her paternal great-grandfather was the former 
Viscount Hogwash, “wlio relinquished his title to 
become the first Panjandrum of Empire Propaganda,” 

CONTROLLER [c.XCitcdJy} 

What*s tliat? Let me sec. [Sthitcltcs the docket from him 
a^aiti.} Viscount? 

ORDERLY 

It’s Still in code, your Excellency. Allow me. [^Leatis 
ouer,} That’s tlic code for‘Viscount’ . . . ‘ half a crown’! 
CONTROLLER [ futtotisiy comphiceiit} 

Ha! Yes . . . yes, of course. Viscount! Well, well. 
\_Shc crosses to the troDuvi, and looks her over irith critical 
approval.} Ah, yes, there is a certain something about 
her. Yes. [Rt7(/r»5 to the table.} The certificate of 
allotment, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Here, your Excellency. 

[f/c puts the open hook of certificates before her. 
CONTROLLER [taking tip a pen from the table} 

I am signing it—but I shall require a detailed explanation 
why the regulations were not complied with. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Very good, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

The results of your neglect might have been disastrous 
. . . most disastrous. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

But the M.C. recruits lists were supplied bv the Record 
Office, and- 
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CONTROLLER 

That will do. Don’t argue. Let me have the full details 
on a Misdemeanour Report form. And see that all the 
documents connected with this couple are properly 
starred. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

And don’t let such a mistake occur again. I sliall take as 
lenient a view as possible. [-Signs the certificate with a 
flourish.^ The marriage will stand. I withdraw my 
objections. Where’s that man? 

ORDERLY [stepping forufard] 

Do you mean me, your Excellency? 

CONTROLLER 

I do. Make an exact translation of this docket, and let 
me have it. 

ORDERLY 

Certainly, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER [looking at him approvingly^ 

You seem to be quite smart. Why are you doing this 
job? 

ORDERLY 

Somebody must keep things running smoothly. 

CONTROLLER 

Hoping for promotion, perhaps? 

ORDERLY 

Not seriously, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Why not? 

ORDERLY 

My chief limitation is that Tm not eligible, your 
Excellency. I’m S.D. Class. 
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CONTROLLER 

S.D.! Dear, dear. What are your disqualifications? 

ORDERLY 

A volatile nature . . . and an Irish grandfather. 

CONTROLLER 

All! Very unfortunate afflictions. Most unfortunate. 
Sergeant! 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency? 

CONTROLLER 

Is the Controller of Amusements in the building? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Couldn’t say, your Excellency. I’ll inquire. 

ORDERLY 

I believe she is having tea in the Controllers’ lounge. 

CONTROLLER 

Tea? All, yes! I must see her at once. Sergeant, just 
finish off this couple and carry on with die others. I 
shall be back shortly. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Very good, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

How many recruits arc there to-day? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Twenty couples, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER 

Have they all reported? 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. They are all waiting in Number 
Fifteen Lecture Hall. 

ORDERLY 

Absorbing nourishment for their immature minds. 
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CONTROLLER 

What’s that? What’s that? 

ORDERLY 

They are Ustening to a Propaganda Headquarters’ relay. 
The Ethics of Materialism, I believe. 

CONTROLLER 

H’m! All right. Carry on, Sergeant. When I come 
back ril take them in batches of six. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Yes, your Excellency. 

CONTROLLER [standing in front of the woman and regarding her 
with considerable satisfaction] 

A viscount, eh? Excellent. 

ORDERLY 

Perhaps your Excellency would like to have the transla¬ 
tion at once. Shall I send it to the lounge ? 

CONTROLLER 

What’s that? Y’yes. . . . Do that. [She is about to 
leave, but stops at the door and turns.] No, Orderly, you 
needn’t send it. [She crosses to him and regards him with a 
faint leer.] Bring it yourself... to my quarters. . . 
to-night. Yes... to-night... at 21.30. 

[She turns abruptly and goes out, very well pleased 
with herself. 

ORDERLY [after watching her exit, with a ruefully whimsical 
expression] 

Sergeant, Tm afraid I shall lose my .. . sense of humour, 
after all. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

Serve your right. Now get out. 

ORDERLY 

Thats very ungrateful of you, Sergeant. [Crosses to 
him and speaks with an assumed grimness.] I wonder what 
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would have happened to you if I hadn’t listened in? 
[Then, smiling and speahing quietly] Let’s hope she never 
gets a correct translation of this Docket! [The sergeant 
gapes at him, dazed by his impudence.] Dam* funny, isn’t 
it? Viscount! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

[He goes out, lattghing immoderately, 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR 

My God! [/ 7 c stands irresolutely for a few seconds, staring 
after the ORDERLY, then starts forumrd as though to bring him 
bach; walks slowly back to the table, looks at the certificate, 
and then, u’ith sudden resolution, decides to carry the deception 
through. He brings the couple to attention with a roar.] 
Party, . . . ’shun! [He tears out the certificate, which he 
hands to the uumian.] Here is your Certificate of Allot¬ 
ment. In future you will be known as 76543 M.F., 
and you [te the tfian] will be 76543 M.M. You will get 
new arm cts from the Quartermaster’s Stores. 

WOMAN 

MAN 

Yes, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [taking four books from the table and 
handing them to the tnoman] 

Here are your books of instruction. Matrimony and the 
State, The Mechanics of Matrimony, The Child and the 
State, The Sanctity of the State. 

MARRIED FEMALE 

Thank you, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [handing a document to the man] 

Here is a Joint Provisional Passport. Your documents 
will be sent to your commandant after completion. 

MAN 

Very good, sir. 

SERGEANT-REGISTRAR [switching ott telcvisor] 

Reception? Send up die next couple. [Switches off.] 
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You are granted the usual ten days* light duty away. 
You will proceed to the Guildhall Roof Station and 
take the sixteen-thirty hehcopter for the Scilly Isles. 
On arrival you will report to the Chief Instructor at the 
Matrimonial Barracks. Yes. He*ll tell you what to do 
...and how! Party... fall in! ’Shun! Left turn! 
Quick . . . marrrrrrch! 

[On the command Left turn” there should be a roll of 
drums, and on the command “ Quick” a militarized 
version oj the “ Wedding March” [Mendelssohn) 
should play as the couple march off and 
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OUR LAD 

The furnishing of the room is such as one finds in an ordinary 
working-class dwelling. There are two doors. One up-stage 
L., opening on to the street, and one up-stage R., leading 
upstairs. Down-stage R. is a kitchen fireplace, with a rag 
rug on the hearth. On the mantelpiece are the usual cottage 
ornaments—brass candlesticks, pot dogs, etc. By the fire 
R.C. is a big armchair. Below door L. is a sofa. At the 
back R. is a small table with a plant-pot containing a fern. 
At back C. is a chair, and at back L. a kitchen dresser. At 
R.C. are a table and a chair. On the table is an ironing- 
blanket. At L.C. is a clothes basket of household linen 
standing on a chair. Close to this is a small clothes maiden. 
On the walls are one or two pictures of the type found in a 
cottage. An enlarged photograph of a young man in khaki 
wearing a Sam Browne belt is hanging in full view of the 
audience above the chair C. on the back wall. It is quite 

dark outside, and the room is lit by means of a lamp placed 
wherever convenient. 

As the curtain goes up joe williams and his wife are disclosed. 
JOE 15 a grizzled man of sixty, with a face the colour of 
purmce-stnup seated huddled up in the armchair near 
^ ^ fire. A newspaper lies neglected on his knees, and he 
stares gloomily into the fire. His wife, libby ann, is a few 

yfiors younger than joe. Her hair is plastered back and done 
ma bun at the nape of her neck in an old-fashioned way. 

^ is a cheerful, tidy person, as is evidenced by the neat 
<^^p^rance of the room. She is busy ironing at the table 
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The iron she is usini^ is the olci-Jashioncd flat-iron, and during the 
early dialogue she passes bachu'ard and foru>ard between the 
table and the fire, tidicrc her irons are heating. For a time 
after the rise of the curtain no word passes between them. 
LIBBY from time to time casts an anxious look towards job. 

LIBBY 

Wliat’s time, Joe? 

[There is no answer, libby, after a look at joe, shakes 
her head, and bangs her iron on its stand. 

JOE [starting from his abstraction] 

Ell, lass! Wliat? Did rlia speak? 

LIBBY 

Did I speak? Tve spoken two-tliri times, but tha takes 
no notice. Now, look here, lad; tha’ll have to stop 
worriting thysen. If Doctor says tlia canna go to thi 
work—well, tha canna. It’ll be all right. We arc noan 
so short o’ brass that wc canna manage. 

JOE 

That’s all rect, lass. I’m noan worriting about brass. 
Tha knows that. I were nobbut just thinking about our 
lad, and wondering like. 

LIBBY 

Well, give ower Just thinking, then. Our John’ll write 
when he’s settled down again. And, besides, he said he’d 
be knocking about a bit after he left Chicago, and it 
would be a time afore he got to Mexico. And, anyway, 
he weren’t certain but what he might come home. 
[She goes to the dresser L., opens a drawer, and pulls out a 
handbag. Frofu it she takes a r/tjur.] Sithi what I bought 
for thee to-day. Happen tha’d best not smoke it till 
Doctor’s been. Smoking may not be good for thee just 
at present. 
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JOE [taking the cigar and smelling at if\ 

Thanks, lass. I’ll keep it for a while. 

[He gets up with difficulty and puts the cigar on the 
mantelpiece. 

LIBBY 

I wonder how long it’ll be afore t’doctor comes. Our 
Sarah Ellen said hoo’d call at surgery and ask him to 
come. What time is it? 


JOE 

, ust after eight. Th* express has just gone through. I 
leard it goin’ over t’ viaduct two or three minutes ago. 
... I say, Libby, if your Sarah comes in get shut on her 
as soon as you can. Her fair makes my head get all 
cluttered up w’t’ way hoo gabs and gases. 

LIBBY [smiling'] 

All right, Joe. I’ll do my best. [A knock at the door L.] 
I think that’ll be her. 

[The door L. opens, sarah brown enters. She is a 
sharp-featured woman of about fifty. She is carry¬ 
ing a shopping-basket, and wears clogs on her feet, 
with a shawl over her head instead of a hat. Under 
^ her shawl is a patched bodice of some indeterminate 

colour. Her skirt-hem dips at the heels, and is a 
good six inches higher at the front. 

SARAH 


Can I come in? Well, Joe, how’s ta feeling ? [She puts 
down her basket on the chair C. back, drops her shawl about 
her shoulders, revealing her hair fastened in the sketchiest 
Jashion, with pointed wisps draggling here and there, and 

at home. She sits on the chair R. of 
table.] I called at Dr Holmes and left word for him to 
con^ ^d see thee. He’ll soon put thee on thy legs again, 
or he s a champion doctor. I’U bet old Dr Sawtry an’ 
at two yards o* misery they call Dawson is feeUn’t’ 
aught a bit, for Dr Holmes is gettin’ all t* sick jobs 
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down at Pearson’s works. Tha knows Dick Longshaw’s 
lad, an’ how long he’s been bad? 

JOE 

Aye. 

SARAH 

Well, it’s nobbiit a two or three weeks since Dr Holmes 
started doctoring him, an he’s not like same lad now. 
Have you heard from your John Walter lately? 

JOE 

Not for a bit, Sarah Ellen. He’s left Chicago, an* is 
travellin’ somewhere in Mexico. Last time he wrote he 
sent me a pipe and his mother some brass to buy hcrsel* 
a new dress. So 1 tliink he must be doin’ well. 

SARAH 

1II bet he is, for he were always a wick un when he 
were little. Ec, but I shall never forget takin’ him to t* 
pictures once on his birthday. We sat behind a woman 
with a big feather in licr hat. About half-way through t’ 
show she turned round and, talking well-off like. said. 

I hope my feathers aren’t spoiling your view. I’ll take 
my hat off. Oh, it s all right, missis,” said your John 
Walter; it docsn t matter. I cut t’ feathers off your hat 
about half an hour ago.” 

LIBBY 

Ee, Sarah! He didii t, did he? You never told me that 
afore. 

SARAH 

^Vell, I didn t want him to get in no bother. An* he 

really meant no harm, didn’t lad. Well, I must be goin*. 

When you write to your John Walter again give liini 

his Aunt Sarah s love, and tell him I hope he’ll soon be 
home again. 

[^Slie gets her basket off the chair titider the photograph. 
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JOE 

Right, Sarah Ellen, I will. 

SARAH [looking at the portrait on the wall] 

You know, every time I look at this picture o’ John it 
makes me think there’s summat wrong somewhere 
when a lad hke that, after all he’d done in t’ War, 
couldna get a job in his own country. 

JOE 

Aye, I reckon there is. [A pause.] They’re a great 
while afore they make it a country fit for poor heroes to 
hve in. But it’s happen all for t’ best. I dare say our big 
men and pohticians are trying hard as they can to 
straighten things up. 


SARAH 

They happen are, an’ they happen aren’t. They’d happen 
try harder if they had to go as short as poor folks do. 
They never had to go short o’ beef, beer, and ’bacca like 
tha’s had to do mony a time. If they had, they’d try a 
bit harder, I fancy. 

UBBY 

I wish things would look up a bit. I reckon everybody’s 
doing their best. T’other countries are worse off than 
us, they tell me. 

SARAH [sitting again on chair R. of table. jOE shows his irritation 
on finding that she is not goings and buries his head in 
his newspaper] 

They say so, dunno they? It might be true, but it’s poor 
consolation for us. Somebody’s to blame, are no’ they? 
An I m sure it’s noan poor folk. It’s time we had a 


JOE 


change. Fancy tellin’ folks like thee and me to econo¬ 
mize ! Why dunno they set us an example ? 

« 

I 

t 

Tha owt to be i’ Parliament, Sarah Ellen. But it’s no use 
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grousing. Let’s tr)' and think there’s folk worse off than 
ourselves. 


SARAH 

If there is I feel sorry for ’em. Who’s responsible? 
That’s what I want to know. What puzzles me is why 
we dunno get to know and turn ’em out. There’s surely 
cnougli brains i’ land to sliapc better than this. 


JOE 


There is, Sarah Ellen. But there’s also too much selfish¬ 
ness. Tliat’s what is up. But it’s no use o’ bothering, 
lass. 


SARAH 

]3ut if we don’t bother, who will? All I can say is if you 
want a thing well done you mun do it yourself. 

JOI- 

That’s all rcct i’ some things, Sarah Ellen. But how 
would you go on when you wanted your hair cut? 

SARAH 

Tha’s no need to be so scornful, Joe Williams, and keep 
throwin thy slurs out. Tha’rt nobbut wastin’ thy wind. 

JOE 

I havena wasted as much wind as thee yet, Sarali Ellen. 

LIBBY 

Now, then, you two. Don’t start fratching. . . . How’s 
that chap going on you were telling us about as come to 
lodge next door to you? Ted Barlow I tliink you said 
he were called. 

SARAH 

Oh, I don t think lie s very comfortable in his lodgings. 
Last Saturday niglit he tried to drown his worries i* cheap 
whisky, but, like kittens, they had nine hves and wouldna 
drown. I think he must be a bachelor, poor fellow. 

LIBBY 

Why, what makes you think tliat, Sarah? 
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SARAH 

Well, you know you can always tell a bachelor because 
he has no buttons on his shirt. 

JOE [drily] 

Aye, Sarah Ellen. Maybe that’s true. But tha mustna 
forget a married man often has no shirt. 

SARAH 

Well, that would not make much difference to thee. 
LIBBY 

Why, Sarah, however do you mean? 

SARAH 

Well, we all know thy husband’s an angel wi’ feathers on. 
LIBBY [heatedly] 

At any rate he’s noan henpecked, like somebody I could 
mention. 


JOE 


Shut up, both on yo! If folks get wed because they loved 
one another they’d each think t’other were an angel, and 
there’d be a lot more pleasure in th’ world. 

SARAH 

Ee heck! Tha should ha’ bin a parson. [Tapping joe 
on the shoulder] Did thee get wed for love? 

JOE 

I did. An’ onybody who gets wed for owt else desarves 
to be miserable all their hfe. A hfe’s happiness doesn’t 
end when courting stops, if there’s ony love about. A 
gradely couple’ll go on courtin’ for ever. 

SARAH 

Oh, dear! Hark ye at th’ httle turtle-dove talking. 
Well, I mun be goin’. [She gets up and walks R. to the 
Jireplace, She sees the cigar which joe has put on the mantel¬ 
piece.] Hello, Joe, are ta so weel’ofF that tha can smoke 

cigars? Don’t you know that a lot o’ chaps have given 
up smoking lately? 
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JOE [ii>earily bciidin^i doirti and lifting up the tieinspaper^ 

Aye, Sarah Ellen, I do. I’ve just been reading their 
names in th’ burial column. 

SARAH [tossin^^ her head and adjnstifi^ her shatid^ 

Oh, it’s no good talking to thee. Well, good night to 
you botli. I’ll look in to-morrow. 

LIBBY 

Good night, Sarah, and thank you for going to t’ 
doctor’s for me. 

SARAH 

Oh, that’s all right, Libby. Good night. 

JOE 

Good night, Sarah. 

[On the point of exit sarah an)ies hack into the room. 
As she speaks her first trords joe in desperation 
throws down his paper, scratches his head, and 
looks thoronohly dis^rntitled. 

SARAH 

Ec, Joe, I were forgetting summat I had to tell thee. Tha 
knows Wesley Chapel, i’ Bank Street. 

JOE [resignedly] 

Aye. 

SARAH 

Well, they’ve getten a grand new organ there. And 
folks as goes to Primitive place round t’ corner is some 
an mad about it. For they arc always tryin’ to outdo 
one another. Well, t’other day Dick Smethurst—tha 
knows, him as plays th’ organ at Bank Street . . . 

JOE 

Aye. 

SARAH 

Well, lie were walking down t’ road, and th’ organist 
from t other place—I f\'>rget his name—stopped Dick 
and said, I vc been hearing as tha’s gotten an organ. 
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All tha needs now is a monkey.” “Aye,” said Dick, 
“and all tha needs is an organ.” Well, I really mun be 
going. Good night. 

UBBY 

JOE 

Good night. 

[Exit SARAH. There is silence for a few moments; 
LIBBY IS putting away her ironing, etc. 

LIBBY 

You know, Joe, you should not fratch so with our Sarah. 
She means well. 

JOE 

I m sorry, lass, but while hoo were here I were just think¬ 
ing how well this advertisement for pictures in t’ news¬ 
paper fitted her. [He looks in the paper.] Here it is. A 
hundred-per-cent, all-talking, continuous performance. 

LIBBY 

Well, ne’er heed that. Only, Joe, tell me. Did you 
really mean what you said to our Sarah? [joe looks 
puzzled and frowns.] I mean that bit about a gradely 
couple going on courting for ever. 

[As LIBBY asks this she slips on her knees beside joe’s 
chair, joe puts his arm round her neck. 

JOE 

Aye, lass. It’s just the same with me now as it were 
when I used to come to see thee in our courting days. 
When thy eyes were like misty jewels above a red 
mouth,^and you sat in t’ parlour toasting your feet in t’ 
front o the fire, spilling smiles out o* corners of your 
mouth. I could not make my love for you charmin’. I 
could not teach it ony tricks. Why, t’ poor thing did 
not even know how to walk on its hind-legs. But my 
^ Libby, were simply the whole o’ my days, 
the whole o my nights. I were nobbut a very ordinary 
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chap, and tlic only really good thing about me was that 
I loved you very dearly. And I wanted to try and make 
you a liappy woman. 

LIBBY IJitrtivcly tt’ipiug her eyes'] 

And you have, Joe lad. You have. 

[A sl{^ht patise ensues, terminated by a knock at the 
door L. LIBBY scrambles to her feet, and, smooth¬ 
ing^ her apron, crosses to the door L. She opens it, 
and DR HOLMES enters. He is a man of about 
thirty-six, and carries a small hag. At first his 
manner is someudiat brusque, for he had been 
looking Jorii'ard to a quiet smoke and read after bis 
day. Presetitly his interest is aroused by the old 
couple, and he becomes his natural, pleasant self 

LIBBY 

Good evening. Doctor. 

DR HOLMES 

Good evening, Mrs Williams. \^Ttirning to joe] Is this 
our invalid.^ [/-/c puts his bag on the chair under the portrait 
on the back wall, and crosses orer to jOE R.] Well, what*s 
the trouble? 

JOE 

Nay, Doctor, that’s what I want thee to find out. I 
tliink it s summat wrong with my chest, for I wheezes 
like a pair o’ brokkon bellows. 

DR HOLMES 

Well, iiow would it be if I just sounded your chest first? 
[dr HOLMES proceeds to c.xamine jov., first taking his 
pulse, and udiile he is doing so LIBBY speaks her 
next lines. 

LIBBY 

I wish you d drive a bit o sense into Joe, Doctor. He’s 
noan so young as he were, and he’s trying to do far too 
much. For t last three weeks he’s been working over- 
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time, so’s he can help his mate, who’s been off his work 
ill, and who has a family o’ four young uns, so they’ve 
nobbut been in a poor way. But I keep teUin’ Joe it 
willna help them nor me if he cracks up. . . . If you 11 
just excuse me, Doctor, I’ll go and see to Joe’s supper. 
If you want me for anything just call out, but I’ll be back 

DU HOLMES 

Very well, Mrs WiUiams. 

[libby goes out by the door R. dr holmes continues 
with his examination, using a stethoscope on joe’s 
chest, and then sounding him. Finally he stands 
ioith his back to the fireplace, looking at JOE. 

JOE 

Does this thumpin’ mean owt to you. Doctor? You 
remind me o’ chap as walks length o’ th’ express trains 
tappin’ th’ axles with a hammer. But he never seems to 
find owt. 

DR HOLMES 

I don’t find anything seriously wrong with you bodily, 
but I’m afraid you are worrying about sometliing. 
What is it? 

[There is a slight pause, dr holmes moves to C., 

and puts away his stethoscope in his bag. During 

the ensuing dialogue he keeps glancing at the 

portrait on the wall and comparing the likeness 

with JOE, apparently wondering u^at connexion 

there is between this smart young fellow in 

captains uniform and the grizzled old man JOE. 
JOE 

Could you give me summat to make me sleep hard o’ 
nights, Doctor? 

DR HOLMES 

Why? Are you sleeping badly? 
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JOE 

Well, Doctor, you see, it’s like this. Since I’ve been ill I 
find myself sometimes talking when I’m sort of half 
asleep. And I want to sleep hard, as I daren’t go on like 
this f{>r fear t’ wife finds out what I’m trving to hide 
from her. 

DR HOIMES 

Umph! 

[/It this monictit libby enters from R, She sees the 
doctor's interest in the photograph, and, udiile she 
helps JOE to fasten the neck-band of his shirt as he 
fumbles with it, exclaims: 

LIBBY 

That’s our lad, Doctor. We’re hoping to see him afore 
long, coming back with his pockets full o’ money. Not 
as it’ll make any difference to us if he comes back with 
nowt save a hole in ’em. Will it, Joe? 

[joe takes her work-seamed hand and fnrtiuely presses 
it loi'ingly to his cheek, but tnakes no reply, 

DR HOLMES 

I m sure you arc both very proud of your son. Several 
times since I’ve been here I have heard of his daring and 
bravery during the War. And how he gained a comis¬ 
sion for retaking a trench single-handed. 

[During the end of this speech joe is whispering 
agitatedly to his wije, who keeps saying “No, twf 
and finally ends up as the doctor stops speaking: 

LIBBY 

Don’t botlicr the doctor to-night, Joe. 

JOE 

That s all right, lass. I’ll noan bother him. Just go and 
get my bed ready. Doctor says I’d better get laid down, 
as it s bad for my chest sitting up in a chair. 
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DR HOLMES 

Yes, Mrs Williams, I think that would be advisable. 

[libby goes out R. dr holmes moves to fireplace, 

JOE 

I hope you’ll do what I asked you about my medicine. 

You’re a busy man, I know, and probably now you’ll be 

feeling Hke a smoke and a rest, but if you can spare a few 

minutes I should hke to tell you what I’m flaid of th’ 

nrissis fmding out. ... Here, have a cigar. [jOE^e /5 up 

and gives the doctor the cigar from off the mantelpiece.] I 

don t know whether it’s a good un. Libby Ann bought 

it for me, but I’m afeared a woman is na much judge o’ 

bacca.... They choose ’em accordin’ to th’ pictures on 
t’ box, I fancy. 

[dr holmes takes the cigar and lights it doubtingly. 
Throughout, as he smokes, he from time to time 
eyes the cigar furtively, though always in a manner 
not to give offence. 

DR HOLMES 

Oh, I would not say that. In these days I think many 
women are quite good judges of a smoke. 

JOE 

right. I only know as how the last ones 

Libby bought for me at Christmas smelt like as if t’ 

door-mat were burning. But that one does 

not seem so bad. 


DR HOLMES 




very nice, I assure you. 

[There is silence for a few moments, joe makes two or 
three attempts at speaking, but evidently cannot 
fime his opening sentence, beginning in turn with 
Well, now .. “ You see, Doctor.. etc. 


You are only a newcomer to our district, Doctor, but 
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likes what I’ve seen o’ you, and th’ chaps crack you up 
at our works. 

[dr holmes raises his hand deprecatingly in protest. 

DR HOLMES 

It’s very kind of you to say tliat. You sec, I’ve often felt 
that the people of the district regarded me as an inter¬ 
loper, and they seemed to treat my advances to know 
them better witli suspicion and aloofness. 

JOE 

Happen there’s some truth in that. Doctor. But you’ll 
find out as you get to know us better that us folk take 
time afore we’re ready to be friendly, especially with a 
doctor. Now, can you say as how you’d soon get 
friendly with an undertaker? 

DR HOLMES [fottg/liflg/y] 

Well, no. I don’t think I can. 

[He uuilks to C. and sits R. of the table near JOE. who 
has turned his chair slightlyy so that both are now 
facing the audience. 

JOE 

Well, you know, it’s nearly t* same thing. 

DR HOLMES 

oh, come, come, Mr Williams. 

JOE 

I’ve heard folk say what one tells a doctor is as safe as 
what one says to a priest. . . . Not as I know much about 
priests, save wliat I’ve seen of ’em at weddings and 
buryings. 

DR HOLMES 

You can rest assured that whatever you tell me will be 
regarded by me as being told in strict confidence. 

JOE 

That 11 do, then. Well, you heard what my wife said 
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when you were looking at our lad’s photograph. She 
said we were expecting him back. 

DR HOLMES 

Yes. 

[jOE^e^s up, walks to the door R., opens it quietly, and 
listens Jor a few moments; then, satisfied that no 
one is about, he returns to the back of his chair. 

JOE 

Well, he’ll noan come back ... for he’s dead. 

DR HOLMES [startled] 

Dead! But- 


JOE [sitting down 

Better wait ti 1 I’ve telled y’ all t’ story afore you ask ony 
questions. When t’ War broke out and our lad joined 
up he were nobbut a caretaker and cleaner in t’ schools 
here. But he were a gradely young fellow, and smart 
at that, and he soon made his way. He were promoted 
quickly, and when peace came he’d risen to th’ rank of 
captain.... You can imagine when he come back he 
thought he were a cut above his old job. 

DR HOLMES 

Yes, yes. I can quite understand that. 

JOB 

Well, he tried all he could to get summat better. But it 
were no use. Also he learned a lot o’ things in th* army 
besides feighdng, and knew what it were to have money 
to bum.... In time he got at a loose end, and when 
he could not get a better job here went off to America. 

dr holmes 


I cm sympathize with him in the heartbreaking task of 
going round day after day and hearing the oft-repeated 
pirase, I m sorry; there’s nodiing at present. Perhaps 
^ you called to-morrow. . .” Poor devils! What 
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surprises me is that there were not more cases of sclf- 
rcstraitit and discipline being thrown to the winds. 

JOE 

Maybe you’re right. Well, he wandered about for a bit, 
and then finally wrote to us from Chicago. As time 
went on he sent us word to say how well he were getting 
on, and his mother and me received many a present o* 
money from him. [At this point JOE sits up and clutches at 
the doctor's knee. His agitation is so great that he can 
scarcely say the trords ipiickly enough.^ I want you, 
Doctor, to believe me wlien I tell you that you can ask 
onybody that knows me, [tapping hitnself on the chest~\ me, 
Joe Williams, whether I’ve ever addled a dishonest 
penny, and I know th’ answer'll be “No.” 

DR HOLMES 

Yes, yes. I’m sure of that. [Gently pushing ]OU hack into 
his chair] Now, don’t start worrying, or you’ll bring on 
the pain in your chest again. 

JOE 

Often in his letters our John wrote about the position he 
was making for hissen in Chicago, and I thought I would 
like to see a Chicago paper to read what sort of a place 
it were, and to see if our John’s name ever appeared in it 
—like as bein’ on t* football club board, for he were 
always a good un at football. Or I thought, perhaps, he 
might have getten in t’ town council, ... 1 can see 
now as it were only pride, and so that I could show t 
paper to t’ chaps in our works. Anyway, I wrote to one 
o’ the Sunday papers, and they told me how I could 
subscribe to a newspaper called the Chicago Tribune, and 
have a copy sent over once a week. 

DR HOLMES 

Yes, I know that paper. And did you ever see your son s 
name in it? 
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Only once, Doctor, as you’ll hear in a minute. . . . 
Chicago seemed to be a rum place, full o’ ructions and 
shootin’ and all sorts o’ lawlessness, and I felt glad as our 
John would be able to look after hissen after t’ time he’d 
had i’ th’ army. Two or three months ago a letter come 
from him to say he were doing a big stroke o’ business, 
and if it went through he were going somewhere further 
south to a place in Mexico, and we weren’t to write to 
him till we heard from him again, and that would 
probably not be for some time. 

A few weeks after tliis I were sat one night reading 
my Chicago paper when I suddenly see an account of a 
bank robbery in which one of the gang who had been 
engaged in it had been killed. It give a long account of it, 
and described him as were killed as being an EngHshman, 
^oing under the name of John Walters, Also it said he 
lad a patch of snow-white hair on top of his head. I 
knew at once it were my lad, for his name were John 
Walter Williams, and he had evidently been calling him¬ 
self Jolm Walters. Also my lad had that white patch on 
his head, caused diroueh a dose o’ mustard-eas in th’ 
War. 

DR HOLMES 

Poor devil! [He rises and takes a turn to C. and back again, 
muttering:] And poor old parents! 

JOE 

Everything were plain to me now, and I knew why he’d 
always seemed to be changing his address for us to write 
to, and lots more things as I had thought strange. But 
when I realized the full truth of what it really meant I 
l^ew I must at all costs keep it from my missis. So I 
burned t paper straight away, and when Libby asked me 
for it I teUed her I had lost it at th’ works. 

I don t make any excuses for my lad. Doctor, but he 

E 
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were always a good un to his mother and me, and as long 
as I can prevent it his mother shall ne’er know owt against 
him. When he went sodgering he went to France just 
as if he were goin’ to a football-match. 

I were never much hand at prayin’, but i my way I 
prayed to God all them days and months to spare 
liin . . . [mes] to spare him . . . and for what. Doctor? 
[He walks to the photograph aud stands with his back to the 
audience.] . . . For this! [At this point joe breaks down, htit 
as soon as he regains control of fthnself he stumbles over to 
the doctor, ivho is now looking into the fire, and puts his hand 
on his shoulder.] Perhaps you can understand now why 
I’m flaid o’ talking in my sleep. . . . Have I done right, 
Doctor? 

[There is a patise. Jon sits down heavily in his chair, 
and buries his head in his hands. 

Dll HOLMES 

I don’t know just what to say. Words arc so futile. I 
don’t know your dialect very well. [He comes to JOE, 
and sympathetically claps him on the shoulder.] But there is 
one word I often hear used, which I think expresses my 
opinion of what you have done, and that is ‘jannock. 
[During the pause after these words libby ann ronies 
bustling into the room, wagging an admonitory 
finger at jOE. JOE hastily sits up and tries to smile. 

LIBBY 

Now, Joe, lad. Don’t keep t’ doctor here any longer 
with thy gabbing. I’m sure he’ll be sick to dcatli of 
hearing about our John, and wishing thee far enough. 
[libby turns to dr holmes, and though her homely 
Jacc is crinkled into a nettvork ofi mirth, yet in her 
faded old eyes lurks an air of sadness. 

DR HOLMES 

Well, Joe, you’d better get off to bed, and I’ll just give 
Mrs Williams a few instructions as to what to do for 
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you, though really I think she is doing everything that 
is necessary. 

JOE [rising] 

Thank you, Doctor. And about that- 

DR HOLMES 

Yes, yes. I’ll not forget. I’ll see to that medicine myself. 
Good night. 

JOE 

Good night, Doctor. 

[joe goes out R., libby seeing him as far as the door, 
which she carefully closes. As she returns libby 
becomes another woman. In some subtle way it 
seems as though the mere act of seeing joe out of 
the room has aged her by many years, and her face, 
now devoid of geniality, has become haggard and 
drawn. She clutches at the hem of her apron, and 
as she speaks keeps running it through her fingers 
into a series of pleats. 

libby 

I expect Joe has asked you to try and make inquiries for 
him about our lad, seeing as he has not heard from him 
for some time. But, Doctor, let me tell you it’s no use. 

[She becomes silent, and stares in front of her with fixed 
eyes. 

DR holmes 

There, there, Mrs Williams, don’t- 

libby 

No, Doctor. It’s no use. You see, Joe thinks our lad is 
in Mexico, and is always wondering when we shall see 
him again. ... But we shan’t. .. ever,... for he’s. .. 
dead. He was shot in a bank robbery in Chicago. 

[dr holmes makes an involuntary movement towards 

her. 
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DR HOLMES 

But- 

LIBBY her hand to silence hint] 

Oh, I know it’s true, because one of his chums out there 
found our address among John’s things, and wrote to 
say lie had been killed. But I never let Joe know. . . . 
It would break liis heart. ... He was so proud of 
our lad. 


CURTAIN 
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MEN ARE MISSING 


Scene : The terrace of a large country house in loneliest Ireland. 
Back-stage are three or jive large windows. The centre one 
opens with French windows into the house. To heighten the 
effect of a terrace a low stone wall or balustrade can be seen at 
either side of the stage near the footlights, leaving a wide 
space centre open. Tall garden lamps are placed at the 
centre ends of the terrace wall. 

The time is midsummer—a hot August night—possibly about nine 
o'clock. Dinner is over, and the hostess and the lady guests 
are coming from the house through the French windows on 
to the terrace. The men are presumably busy with port, 
cigars, and stories. The curtain rises on phyllis, the maid 
who is arranging sufficient chairs at small tables on the terrace. 
Having finished, she then stands with her back to the 
audience, looking through the open French windows. As she 
hears voices she becomes very alert and lights the terrace 
lamps. A piano is playing the Londonderry Air." 

Enter lady nora and marie Howard, the novelist, arm in arm, 
through the French windows. They stand a moment just 
outside the window on the terrace, looking up and about. 

Exit PHYLLIS through the French windows after their entrance. 


NORA 

Oh,^ what a perfectly gorgeous night! Tm so glad 
you ve seen Ireland for the first time on such a lovely 

night. 

novelist 

Can t see much of it, my dear, but I can imagine how 

71 
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lovely and desolate it all is. Is that dark smudge [pointing 
one/' the (iii(iicncc~^ a cloud or a distant mountain? 

NORA [loughing] 

Neither. It’s our very famous yew-tree, and quite two 
hundred years old. 

NOVELIST they conio forward'} 

Always very gratifying to meet something older than 
oneself, even if it’s only a tree. 

NORA 

Why, you talk as though you were a hundred. 

NOVELIST 

Sometimes I feel it. Being a novelist puts years on one. 

NORA [i<Jt*ghing} 

What are you writing at the moment? 

NOVELIST 

Nothing. I’m like a river that has run for long, long 
years . . . and then for some unaccountable reason . . . 
dried up. Do you know what I mean? 

NORA [t’cry interested] 

You mean you can’t find anything to write about? 

NOVELIST 

I feel as though I’ve come up against a high blank wall. I 
can’t even find my characters. I’m just stumped. 

NORA 

That’s tragic. But tliink of the people Aunty has had 
here to dine to-night. 

NOVELIST 

I adore your aunt. She’s the type of woman I’d choose 
to be if I could. 

NORA 

Aunty’s a dear, but she’s not qtiitc perfect. I think she s 
rather stingy. That’s why she’s hoarded such a fortune; 
but Uncle [s}niling indnlgently] is an angel. He swears 
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abominably at times, especially when he hears the word 
‘poachers,’ and he almost becomes a raving lunatic at the 
very wliisper of trespassers. 

NOVELIST 

Perhaps he’s afraid that a trespasser will one day run off 
with his lovely niece. 

NORA 

He thinks far more of his domain. But think of the 
others. Surely there is one among them sufficiently 
exciting to inspire you? Probably they all have skeletons 
in their cupboards. If we could only see inside their 
brains! 

NOVELIST 

An appalling thought! Personally, I should hate it. You 
know, my dear, what we all need at times is a terrific jolt, 
just to bring us back to a more reasonable level. 

NORA 

I never thought of that. 

NOVELIST 

you won’t. It is definitely an after- 

NORA 

I wonder if I shall feel that way when I am forty? 

NOVELIST 

By the time you’re that age, my dear, it will probably 
be considered indecent to have hved so long. 

NORA 

Not in Ireland. We live to be a hundred. 

NOVELIST 

Yes, perhaps things are different in Ireland, Nora. It has 
something about it, and I feel as though there may be 
romance round the comer . . . [nora laughs] and 
adventure. Yes, don’t laugh. I’m craving for adventure 


No, my dear, 
fortyish feeling. 
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at my age. And this place is romantic and lonely. How 
many miles are there of countryside before we come to 
other living creatures? 

NORA 

Ballycuddcn is fifteen miles away, but there is a hamlet 
called Storney six miles south, and everybody’s very 
poor, excepting the people who live in big houses like 
this. Then there’s nothing but woods and fields and the 
river for miles . . . and the mountains, of course. 

NOVELIST out a packet of cigarettes and lighting one] 

Marve lous! Have a cit^arette? 

NORA 

Oh, shall I try one? I’ve never smoked. 

NOVELIST 

Never! 

NORA 

Not even for fun. 

NOVELIST 

My dear, you’re positively unique! I shall certainly 
immortalize you in one of my characters. [Leoni'n^ 
forward intensely'} Probably a bit of you \vill drift into my 
next novel. 

NORA 

Oh, w'hich bit? Do tell me. What have you noticed? 
How thrilUng! Please! 

NOVELIST 

Well, it’s very easy to sec that you are in love. 

NORA [surprised] 

How did you guess? 

NOVELIST 

Isn’t it the handsome young man with the small black 
moustache? Let me see, he was sitting between- 
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NORA 

Yes, that’s he. Don’t you think he’s rather a dear? 
We’re to be engaged soon. I’m so happy. 

NOVELIST 

How soon? 

NORA 

Aunty says in a month, but [whispering] it’s a secret. 

NOVELIST 

Yes; rather wonderful. Have you knovm him long? 

NORA 

Years and years and years. We knew one another as 
children. Then he went away to school in England. 

NOVELIST 

He’s very clever, I suppose? 

NORA 

Oh, not really. [Brightly] He’s going to be a diplomat. 

NOVEUST 

I see. He’s travelled? 

NORA 

Oh, yes! First he was at the Embassy in Paris, then the 
Legation in Helsmgfors. Since then Rome, Naples, and 
Vienna. 

novelist 

Quite a Baedeker, in fact. So that one day you’re to be 
an Ambassador’s wife? 

NORA 

It would be rather nice, wouldn’t it? 
novelist 

What’s he called? 

NORA 

Dicky. Full name, Richard Bartholomew Meredith. 
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novelist 

I do hope yoiidl be liappy, dear. You re so terribly nice. 
Do be sure . . . he’s the right man. 

NORA 

But I rtm sure. There just couldn’t be anyone else. Tve 
always known that. Tve always loved him. 

[nora ^cts itp aud moves away, and voices are heard 
as her aunt, MRS Granville doherty. a smartly 
dressed woman, enters with the vicar*s wife, MRS 
osbaldeston, who is dressed very plainly, and is 
very severe and rather mannish-looking. 

hostess 

It’s quite warm. I’m sure it will be quite lovely on the 
terrace. [To nora] Did you hear Mrs Delamanc play 
the Londonderry She plays divinely. 

MRS osbaldeston 

Quite delightful. Quite delightful, I’m sure. 
hostess 

Will you sit here? 

MRS osbaldeston 

Tliat will do nicely. My luisband is always reminding 

me that summer nights can be very treacherous. Better 

to put a little on than take a little off. Don’t you agree? 

[Laughs. 

NORA 

Oh, Aunty! Captain Carruthers wonders if we might 
roll up tlic carpet in tlie lounge and dance. There s a 
lovely band on the radio. 

HOSTESS 

Of course you can, child. I’d love a hop myself. Good 
for the liver. [Rises. 

NORA 

Don’t bother just yet. Aunty. The men will be hours 
over their nasty cigars and wicked stories. 
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MRS OSBALDESTON 

Wicked stories, indeed! The vicar would never coun¬ 
tenance such depravity. 

HOSTESS 

ril fetch the others, and have coffee brought out here. 

[Exit. She meets Hilary, the actress, in the window 
opening. Hilary is a blonde and very smart. 

She is opening her cigarette-case, and strolls 
leisurely to mrs osbaldeston. 

ACTRESS 

Hallo, everybody! What a divine night! [To mrs 
osbaldeston] Have a gasper? 

MRS OSBALDESTON [shuddering] 

I wouldn’t dream of such a thing. I may be modern in 
many ways, but smoking ... so unnecessary! 

[Takes a small tin of peppermints from her bag. 

NORA 

At least we have something in common, Mrs Osbald¬ 
eston. But men smoke. Why shouldn’t we women? 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Men are the baser creatures. We must keep some of our 
finer instincts. Will anyone have a peppermint? 

[HILARY comes forward and leans against a terrace lamp. 

actress 

What a gorgeous setting for a play! Couldn’t we stage 
something while we’re here? How peaceful! 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Do you like being on the stage, Miss Nield? 

ACTRESS 

Love it. I only wish producers liked me half so much. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

What are you doing at present, Miss Nield? 

actress 

What is commonly called ‘resting.’ 
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NOVELIST 

Wliy don’t you go to Hollywood? 

ACTRESS 

To be quite candid. I’ve not been asked. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Hollywood, indeed! I tell my husband—the vicar, you 
know—that it is die modem equivalent to Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

[r.uter the hostess with miss preedworthy, who is 
a very inquisitive and fussy spinster. She is 
dressed very girlishly. 

MISS preedworthy 

I do hope I haven’t missed anything. I think it’s such a 
relief to get away from the men, if it’s only for ten 
minutes. We can let ourselves go. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Go where? 

MISS preedworthy 

I mean relax, dear Mrs Osbaldcston. There’s such a 
tension when the men arc about. One never knows 
what they’ll say next. 

NORA 

Whatever do you mean, Miss Preedworthy? 

MISS preedworthy C.] 

Jokes, you know. I think tliey always have a double 
meaning, and I’m such a curious girl. I always was. My 
dear father always said it would get me into stormy 
weather. One of his favourite quotations. Funny, don’t 
you think? 

ACTRESS [sarcastically] 

Dreadfully! 

[Fortunately at that moment mrs barry delamane 
and MADAME SELENiK ctUcr ami in arm and 
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laughing. Both are smart, MRS barry dela- 
MANE 15 slight, luhile madame selenik is a tall, 
dark, handsome Austrian woman. 


MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

Ladies, you must persuade Madame Selenik to tell you 
some tales of Vienna life. I’m quite determined to go 
there before I go back to India next year. 

[madame SELENIK has walked over to the actress. 
PHYLLIS enters with a tray of coffee cups, and the 
HOSTESS motions to her to pass them round, 

HOSTESS 

I ve ordered coffee to be brought out here. The men— 
brutes!—will be imbibing port by the gallon. Edward is 
proud of his port. 


MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

How men love getting together! I always think it’s 

intensely funny die moment we begin to move after 
dinner how th^v all rticli tr\ iic 


out. 


MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Just as though they wanted to be rid of us. 

MADAME SELENIK 

Per’aps they do. 

actress 

I wonder what they talk about as soon as we have walked 
out on them. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Yes, I ve always been curious on that point. Do you 
they talk about us? How thrilling 1 

actress 

No, they talk about the other women. 
miss PREEDWORTHY 
Which other women? 
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MRS OSBALDESTON 

My husband would never dream of discussing odier 
women. Why should he? I think they just talk about 
their schooldays and the naughty things they did. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Which naughty things? Do tell me. 

MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

I don’t see why the vicar shouldn’t talk about other 
women. Surely the fact of his being a vicar doesn’t 
prevent him from being a man? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [ivlio is trying her best to hsten to all the 
different coni>ersations] 

Don^ you think it would be interesting to ask the vicar? 

ACTRESS 

Ask the vicar what? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

If being a vicar prevents him from ... 

[S//C stops in conjusion. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Who was the man on your left at the dinner table, Miss 
Prccdwortliy? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Now, let me think. Oh, that was Mr Lancelot. He is 
a Boy Scout. 

ACTRESS 

A damn’ big one! 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

He began to tell me a story over dinner, but he stopped 
half-way and blushed. 

HOSTESS 

Blushed! 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

I think he suddenly remembered the end. He was very 
confused. 
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ACTRESS 

Did he finish it? 

MISS PREEDWORTITY 

Of course not! It was too dreadful. 

ACTRESS 

How do you know? 

[The ACTRESS and madame selenik rise and saunter 
off a 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Well... cr . . . [very quietly] Td heard it before. Mrs 
Osbaldeston told me. 

MRS OSBALDESTON [severely] 

Please tell them the circumstances, my dear. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Yes, she said she overheard Mrs Dclamanc telling it to 
Captain Car- 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I mean, tell them tvhy I told you. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Oh! Was there a reason? Let me guess. 

NOVELIST 

Who is Madame Selenik? 

HOSTESS 

aarming, don’t you think? She is Viemiese. Her 
Husband is such an interesting man. 

NOVELIST 

He looks much older than she does. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 
He looks very nice. 

NORA 

Don’t you think she is? 

[nora has sauntered over and picked up a small piece of 
paper dropped by madame selenik. 

^3 
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MISS PRECDWOUTHY [lookitig hotk ways, to see if madame 
SELLNIK has 

Sonicclung really exciting happened during dinner. 

[They all look towards Miss preedworthy and lean 
forward expectantly. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I wonder if it was what / saw? 

MISS preedworthy [knowingly^ peering towards mrs osbal- 
deston] 

Madame Sclenik- 

MRS OSBALDESTON [noddittg'] 

’M ! I thought I wasn’t mistaken. 

MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

Do tell us. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

She received a note during dinner, passed to her, hidden 
under a plate. 

MRS OSBALDESTON [tO the HOSTESS] 

I should never have told you myself, Edith. 

HOSTESS 

Wliatcvcr do you mean? 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

It was from Edward. 

HOSTESS 

My httshand passed a note to Madame- 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

You’re wrong, Mrs Osbaldcston—quite wrong. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I saw him look at her after she had read it . . . and he 
smiled. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [very pleased with herself'} 

Quite wrong. I saw everything. The note was from 
that nice young man Richard Meredith. 
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NORA [standing up slowly] 

From Richard. Did you say Mr Meredith passed- 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Saw it with my own eyes. I was sitting next to him. 
NOVELIST 

But surely, ladies, you don’t attach any significance to 
that? 

MRS OSBALDESTON [shaking her head] 

I was sure it was Edward. 

HOSTESS [giving mrs osbaldeston quite a severe look] 

I don t think we ought to discuss people who are not 

here to defend themselves. Please let the matter end 
there. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

But it didn’t. She whispered something to him as she 
left the dining-room, 

MRS osbaldeston 
What? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

She said, 111 see you after dinner in the garden.” But 

you ought to have seen his face. It was quite . . . quite 
•.. vivid! 

MRS osbaldeston 

Don’t you mean livid? 
miss PREEDWORTHY 
I do not. 

hostess 

Are you quite sure. Miss Preedworthy? 

miss preedworthy 

Quite sure. I did not mean livid. 

hostess 

I mean about the whispered arrangement to meet after 
^I^er in die garden. 
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MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Oh, yes. Quite certain. 

[nora up and iralhs extreme L. She is agitated. 
The novelist gets up and stands behind her. 

novelist 

Don’t worry, dear. There’s some dreadful mistake 
somewhere. Of course they’ve never met before. 

MRS OSBALDESTON [fO MISS PREEDWORTHy] 

Wiio is tlie boy you’re talking about? Meredith, did 
you say? We knew a Meredith. Let me think . . . yes 
. . . Amberville Meredith. When I was a girl we called 
him Amby. He was at school with my husband, the 
vicar. 

HOSTESS 

Amberville Meredith was Richard’s father. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Now, fancy tliat! I wish I’d known. I would have 
spoken to the boy. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

He’s not a boy. Why, he’s quite fascinating. Did you 
notice his dark eyes? Pierced me to the marrow. Gave 
me such a thrill. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Now 1 conic to think about it, lie is like his father. My 
word, what a man Amby was! If the boy causes as 
much trouble as his father did- 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Oh, do tell US, dear Mrs Osbaldcston. What sort of 
trouble? 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

One doesn’t like to mention such things, but it was his 
way with the opposite sex. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

1 know, she means he had ‘it.’ 


Mim 
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MRS OSBALDESTON 

It? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Yes, Tve read all about it—sex appeal. So now, you 
know, dear Mrs Osbaldeston, when anyone coyly 
suggests you have ‘it* you will know what to do. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I certainly shall. I shall telephone to the nearest lunatic 
asylum. 

NOVELIST 

How right you*d be to do so! 

NORA [quietly] 

So you think, Miss Preedworthy, that there is an under¬ 
standing between this woman and Richard Meredith? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [emphatically] 

Most certainly. There can be no doubt about it. Mark 
my words, they have met before . . . and not to discuss 
the weather. Now, where did she come from? 

NOVELIST 

Vienna. 


MISS PREEDWORTHY 

That s it. I remember over dinner he mentioned being 
stationed in Vienna at one time. 

NOVELIST [looking at nora] 

Well, couldn’t we talk about something else ? 

MISS preedworthy 
Why? 

[The ACTRESS enters quietly from the French windoxus, 
MRS BARRY DELAMANE [leaning lazily against a terrace lamp, 

smoking] 

Terribly hot to-night. Reminds me of India. 

novelist 

How long have you been back? 
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MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

Seven weeks. Thank God Tm staying a year! Tm gomg 
to have a baby. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [altHOSt ckokiug] 

A baby! 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

A baby! 

MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

Yes, that’s all, as far as I know. Anyway, I’m told it’s 
not gastritis. 

HOSTESS 

I tliink you’re very wise, Neka. India’s no place for 
children. [Sees the actress.] Ah! Where is Madame 
Selcnik? 
actress 

Siic went to powder her nose. Anyway, that was her 
story. 

NORA [very calm, to MRS barry delamane] 

We must get Madame to tell us the story she told you 

of Vienna. 

actress 

It was nothing. She merely asked me if it was considered 
very wicked here for a married woman to have a lover. 

miss PREEDWORTHY [overjoycd^ 

What did I tell you? 

NORA 

What was her story? 

ACTRESS 

It was about an Englishman in Vienna. He fell in love 
with a married woman. The problem was, Should, she 
enjoy her afjaire in secret or tell her husband and fly with 
her lover? I said we arc only young and desirable once. 
All power to the woman who has the strength and 
courage to take what the gods offer! 
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NORA 

Do you really believe tliat, Hilary? 

ACTRESS 

Most emphatically. By hook or by crook we’ve got to 
fight for what we want. 


NORA 

1 see. [Enter madame selenik hurriedly, 

MADAME SELENIK 

My bag. I lose it. Did you see it? Oh, I must find it. 
[She rushes to the chair on which she had been sitting previ¬ 
ously, and finds the bag hanging on the chair-back,^ Ah, I 
am so glad. I am so glad. Excuse. 

[She holds the bag to her and turns to exit. 

NORA 

You are just in time, Madame Selenik. Were your ears 
burning ? 

NOVELIST [to NORA] 

My dear ... is it "wise to- 

NORA [to MADAME SELENIK] 

Are the men not ready to join us yet? 

MADAME SELENIK 

Ow should I know? I do not see them. 

NORA 

Not even Mr Meredith? You didn’t tell us you knew 
bim in Vienna. Why should you make such a profound 

secret of it? 


MADAME SELENIK 

'There must be some mistake. Why are you all so 
senous? 


NORA [to the hostess] 

Will you please send for Richard, Aunty? 
the bottom of this mystery. 


I must get to 
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MADAME SELENiK [agitatedly] 

What right ’avc you to be so inquisitive? 


NORA 

Every rigiit. Mr Meredith has asked me to marry him. 
MADAME SELENIK [surprised] 

Oh! 

NOVELIST [to NORA] 

Aren’t you being rather hasty, dear? 


NORA 

Not after what Miss Preedworthy saw. [All look at 
MISS PREEDWORTHY, udio bccomcs alarmed.] And Madame 
dropped this when she was here a few minutes ago. It’s 
in Richard’s handwriting. 

[Holds out to her aunt the piece of paper she had 
preuiously picked up. 

HOSTESS [reading iV] 

I’m sorry, Madame Selcnik, but is this true? The note 
says, “Must see you after dinner.” 

MADAME SELENIK [I'Cty agitated] 

You do not understand. There must be some mistake. 

HOSTESS [/t) PHYLLIS, Standing behind] 

Will you ask Mr Meredith to join us here at once? 

[Evif PHYLLIS. Dead silence follows. 

NORA [to the NOVELIST, rather bitterly] 

You look like getting your plot after all, Marie. 

MRS OSHALDESTON 

Much better that everything should be brought out in 
the open, [To the hostess] But perhaps you’d rather 
we all went? [But she doesnt ojfer to movcy and MISS 
PREEDWORTHY makes a gesture of annoyance to her.] Will 
anyone have a peppermint? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [cros.Wn^tJ tO MRS OSBALDESTON] 

They’re only small. May I take two? 
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MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

We had a perfectly dreadful business out in India last year. 
My husband and I were in Bombay for two months. 
We heard the whole story. A young sub just out from 
home was apparently having a lurid affaire with his 
captain’s wife. Then it happened at a dance. The 
husband was drunk, saw his wife with a man in uniform, 
and shot them both. 


MISS PREEDWORTHY 

I didn t read that in my Observer. But I suppose that’s 
the usual thing to do.^* Shoot, I mean. 

MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

Yes. Hasty, boyish creatures, husbands! The captain 
found out later that he’d shot the wrong man. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Now tloink of that! Isn’t jealousy a monster.^ Proceed! 

[PHYLLIS returns. 

PHYLLIS 

Mr Meredith, ma am. He is not anywhere. 

HOSTESS 

Not anywhere! How absurd! Find him at once. 

PHYLLIS 

He is not in the house, ma’am. 

[Silence. All look towards madame selenik. 

HOSTESS 

Where are the other gentlemen? 

PHYLLIS 

All the gentlemen are missing, ma’am. 
hostess [haltingly] 

■Ail the men are missing! 

PHYLLIS 

Yes, ma’am. I’ve been all over. There’s not a sign of 
one. ° 
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HOSTESS 

Tell James 1 want him at once, 

PHYLLIS 

He’s gone too, ma’am. They’ve all gone. 

HOSTESS 

Do you mean that we arc the only people in this house? 

PHYLLIS 

That’s riglu, ma’am. Excepting for cook and Elsie in 
the kitchen, 

MRS OSHALDESTON 

Has the vicar gone too? 

ACTRESS o(j to L.] 

Mow odd! I can see moving lights at a great distance. 
Must be somewhere near the river. 

[H// ^nuhially drift towards L. of stage^ where the 
terrace ii>aU ttirns inward to the wall of the house. 
There is a big drop over this wall, and no exit, 

MISS PREEDWORTIIY 

Perhaps it’s Mr Lancelot doing one of his Boy Scout 
tricks. 

HOSTESS 

I must go and investigate. 

f/jc HOSTESS through the French windowsjollowed 
by PHYLLIS. 

MRS OSBALDESTON [the last to join tlic grotip to L.] 

Let me see. There’s something very peculiar going on. 

MISS PREEDWORTIIY [cUmbing on a chair U’ith effort^ 

How exciting! Where are the lights? 

ACTRESS 

Is that something on fire? 

MRS OSBALDESTON Otl tiptoe'] 

1 believe it is. Can you see shadowy figures moving, or 
am I seeing those dreadful spots before my eyes again? 
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MRS BARRY DELAMANE 

I wonder if the men found a burglar in the house ? Tliey 
might have gone in chase. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Oh, dear me! Tve never seen a burglar. 

ACTRESS 

Touch wood! 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Oh, yes, I must. [Does so, and clings to the leg of the table. 

[The HOSTESS enters hurriedly. 

HOSTESS 

It s quite right. There’s not a man in the house. It’s 

rather weird. Every room just echoes. I wonder if. . . 

Could it be a joke.? Are they playing some prank 
onus? 

[She looks round hopefully, expecting that some one 
will agree with her, but as only silence greets her 
remark her face drops again. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

The vicar dare not play a prank on me. 

hostess 

If it is a prank, then we’ll play one back on them. First 
II ring the pohee at Ballycudden. 

[Here miss PREEDWORTHY^nds an opportunity to slip 
out by the French windows. 

NORA 

But there’s 
get here. 

hostess 

We can ask, anyway, what has happened—if a war has 

or something. Phyllis [to the maid, who is 
ec mg the coffee thingsf will you plug in the telephone? 
[phylus goes to a box on the terrace wall, from which 
she takes a telephone with a plug attachment, 


only one, Aunty, and it’ll take him days to 

[Enter phylus. 
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which she hritiiis forward atid plugs in the wall. 
The HOSTESS lifts the receiver and calls. Exit 
PHYLLIS, with the coffee things. 

HOSTESS 

Hello! Hello! [Long lertiV.] Hello! 

NOVELIST [smiling] 

What an extraordinary thing if all men suddenly . . . 
disappeared! Just think a moment. . . . 

ACTRESS 

I needn’t think a second. After my experience the last 
half-hour I realize life wouldn’t be worth living! 

HOSTESS 

Hello! Hello! That’s strange. [Puts the receiver back 
slowly. Tense silence. She stands.] I’ll try the house 
tclcplionc. [She goes quickly towards the French windows, 
but stops just before reaching them, and an e.xclamation escapes 
her. She rushes back and joins the group.] Good gracious, 
the wires have been cut! 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Wliich wires? 

HOSTESS 

The telephone wires. What arc wc to do? 

[They are not left long hi doubt. A rather dashing 
fh^ure has crept along the terrace front the e.xtrcnic 
R. The figure wears black trousers, a dark ffrscy, 
a large black felt hat, and a mask. A glittering 
pistol is held towards the group of women. 

STRANGER [obviously a woman, but ivith a deep roiVe] 

I advise you all to do as I say. [They are all C. and L., 
and all turn quickly, rather stunned with surprise.] And I 
strongly advise you not to scream out or attempt to 
move. There’s no help within screaming distance, and 
four of my friends are guarding the house. 
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HOSTESS 

What do you want? 

STRANGER 

Several things. First of all, sit down . . . just where you 
are. [All stand perfectly still] Sit down! [They do so.] 
Mrs Osbaldeston, will you sit nearer the group ? 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

He knows me. 

STRANGER 

I know you each one. I know your value. 

HOSTESS 


Do you realize what you’re doing? 

STRANGER 

I should do. I planned it all. 

HOSTESS 

What do you want? 

STRANGER 

Srcti C house is 

searched. We sh^ not leave much of value anywhere. 

[Hands reach up to clutch necklaces, and some orasp 
handbags closely. ^ ^ 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

S be mos?Snoyed.''''^^“*' 

stranger [laughing] 

I 8ive°le*ave ^ ^ ^ anyone dares to move until 

MRS OSBALDESTON 
What is your errand? 

stranger 

of mercy. 

How curious! 



w 
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STRANGER 

Wc arc friends of the poor. We think there might be a 
fairer distribution of nings. Just an experiment, ladies, 
an experiment. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

A disgusting experiment! You will suffer dearly for 
this, mark my words . . . brigand! Frightening defence¬ 
less women! 

STRANGER 

This world holds greater terrors than fright, madam. 
Poverty . . . and with it disease, starvation, and misery. 

HOSTESS 

Do you realize the dreadful seriousness of what you are 
doing? 

[ 77 ie STRANGER tlow takcs a large black cloth from her 
belt and spreads this over the table R. During the 
follou'in^ hold-up it is essential that the STRANGER 
stand slightly back from the table and dominate the 
crowd oj women with the revolver, 

STRANGER ^ 

Fully , . . and the risk too. madam; but we don t 
hesitate. We are a band of poor but enthusiastic friends, 
ready to help those who arc too utterly down to help 
themselves. If wc called in the ordinary way at your 
doors for charity yoifd possibly toss us a silver coin. 
Now, Mrs Granville Doherty, help to end this unfortu¬ 
nate situation as quickly as possible. Will you kindly 
place your diamond necklace, your rings, and valuables 
on this cloth? 


HOSTESS 

And if I refuse? 

STRANGER 

You have no alternative. [^Handles gun.^ I advise you to 
do so as quickly as possible. 
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[After a hopeless gesture the hostess looks round at the 
others; then she steps forward and with dignity 
does as the stranger asked. 

HOSTESS 

There! 

STRANGER 

And the contents... of your bag, madam. 

[Here the following clutch their bags—the actress, 
MRS osbaldeston, and madame selenik. 

hostess [holding her bag upside-down and emptying it out] 

Are you satisfied? 

STRANGER 

Thank you, madam. [Bou^5.] Return to your seat. 
Now, Lady Nora, and you [pointing to mrs barry 
delamane]. Quickly, please, [nora does as her aunt did 
without questiony and returns to the former position. Also 
MRS BARRY DELAMANE.] Now our friend the actress 

from England. 

[The actress steps forward more reluctantly. 

actress 

I have nothing of any value. 

STRANGER 

I can decide that. 
actress [hysterically] 

I teU you I have nothing of value. These [clutching neck- 
wee] are sham. 

str^ger [taking out a whistle and placing it near mouth] 

ess you want me to whistle for assistance. A little 
e treatment might help.. . . [She gives her 
ornaments sullenly and turns away.] Your bag. 

[More sullenly she empties her bag—lipsticky powder, 
handkerchief scenty packet of cigarettes and matches, 
ond a small metal box. 
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ACTRESS 

You wouldn’t object to my having the gaspers and 
matches? [Takes both with left hand.'\ And this is 
nothing. 

[Takes up the metal box. Her expression is strained 
and anxiotis. The STRANGER ^^rips her wrist. She 
drops the box, which the stranger picks up and 
handles. A pressure on the clasp releases the lid. 

STRANGER 

Ah, I expected something you were afraid of losing. 
Cocaine! How interesting! Tve never seen a drug 
addict before, 

ACTRESS 

Give it to me. 

[The STRANGER docs SO slowly, as the actress 
furtively looks round at the other women before 
rcttirnin^ to her place. 

[The HOSTESS has been watching her opportunity to 
dart through the French windows, and while the 
STRANGER is apparently engrossed with the metal 
box she does so, to be confroiited with another 
masked figure, which stiddenly appears in the 
doorway and bars her way, holding a gun. 

STRANGER 

I’m glad you’re wearing your diamonds to-night, Mrs 
Osbaldeston. [She starts and frowns.^ Will you oblige 
with your contribution? 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I refuse. Nothing can make me. 

STRANGER 

Is that so? 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I will not. 
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STRANGER 

You may prolong the vicar’s return . . . indefinitely . . . 
if you remain so aloof. 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

An idle threat. 

STRANGER * 

Perhaps, but you have no choice. 

HOSTESS 

You had perhaps better do so, Mrs Osbaldeston. 

ACTRESS 

Are you afraid? Does your bag also contain 

... valuable} For God’s sake get it over* I’ 
cold. 


sometliing 
n damned 


HOSTESS 


I’m afraid 



HOSTESS 


you must. 

OSBALDESTON slowly places her necklace and 
rings on the table, but clutches her bag. The 
STRANGER sfiatches her bag, and before she realizes 
it quickly empties the contents and throws the bag 
at her feet. There is a quick exclamation from 
mh MRS OSBALDESTON seems stunned as the 
STRANGER lifts a beautiful statuette from the pile. 


My statue in ivory and gold! Mrs Osbaldeston! 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

I there’s some mistake. I can explain. lam... 


HOSTESS 

sHMom “ “f"““suy- 


wT.r'' 

well ^ banditry. Your guests as 

M'ell. madam, are gtfted. Now you, madame. ^ 

Q [To MADAME SELENIK. 
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[madame selenik quickly places her valuables on the 
tabky and empties her bag. She holds out a bundle 
of letters. 

MADAME SELENIK 

They arc of no use to anyone—just letters. 

STRANGER 

Letters! If they arc of value to you they might be useful 
to us. Put them there. 

MADAME SELENIK 

I tell you they arc of no value. You cannot make me do 
this. Oh, please let me keep them! 

NOVELIST 

You would be well advised to do as wc arc all doing, 
Madame Selenik. 

MADAME SELENIK 

You will be sorry . . . all of you. Others will suffer. It 
will- 

STRANGER 

Any more hesitation, and 1 blow this whistle for 
assistance. 

[madame SELENIK drops the letters dramatically on top 

of the pile and moves slotvly away. The novelist 

quickly takes her place, and immediately puts her 

large bag on the table over the letters. She lifts up 

both hands to unfasten her necklace. 

% 

novelist 

Tin afraid you*ll be very disappointed with my contribu¬ 
tion. These arc only cornelians. Fortunately most of my 

Jewels arc at the bank, and my bag- [^She roots in her 

bag and brings out various articles; she opens the bag wide to dis¬ 
play its emptiness, but her left hand is under the bag, securing 
madame selenik’s letters.] There, that*s all! 

[Picks up the bag, with the letters underneath, and 
returns to her former position. 
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[At this moment miss preedworthy returns through 
the French windows. She is rather breathless, and 
immediately turns to the group oj women L., and 
does not see the stranger R. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Tve found out. How exciting! Tvc been running. 
How strange you all look! Have you seen a ghost? 
The men , . . iVe discovered- 

ACTRESS 

And you’ll soon discover sometliing else. Life is full of 
httle surprises. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

I know where the men have gone. They’ve gone to the 
woods by the river at the bottom of the garden. 

actress 

There are fairies at the bottom of our garden. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Ah, how clever! You’re almost right, but not quite. 
[She now faces the women triumphantly, her back to the 
stranger.] You’ll never guess, so I’ll tell you. Nude 
females! 

MRS OSBALDESTON 

Rude females. Ridiculous! 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

A nudist party of foreign girls hiking. [To the hostess] 
It appears that just after we had all left the dining-room 
your husband received a message to say this rather 
dreadful party—don’t you think?—of women were 
trespassing, and that they were preparing to camp for the 

night. 

actress 

So that’s where the men are? They’ve gone to put the 
tents up. 
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MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Cook says they rushed like one man. The vicar forgot 
liis hat and coat. 

HOSTESS 

Why didn’t Cook tell me? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

The master, she said, told her not to breathe a word to 

\,L 

NOVELIST 

So now we know wlw tlie men arc missing. Prompted 
by the cverlastiiig^nt of adventure and curiosity- 

MRS OSISALDESTON 

Adventure! Fiddlesticks! The vicar would never think 
of the adventure. 

ACTRESS 

I’ll say lie wouldn’t! 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Don’t you tliink it’s all dreadfully exciting and adven¬ 
turous? We ought to be thankful it’s nothing worse. 

I must admit I thought of robbers. [^Shudders, The 
STRANGER, R. of hlows whistle,] Ah, that’s Mr 

Lancelot blowing his Boy Scout whistle. Now, I 
wonder what- Oh! 

[T/ic second masked figure appears in the French 
window and remains there. 

STRANGER [at R. of Stage] 

And now, madam, will you step this way? 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [turning to R. of stage and seeing the 
stranger] 

Oh! Oh, my goodness! 

STRANGER 

Just waiting for your contribution, Miss Preedworthy. 
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MISS FREED WORTHY [very flustered] 

My contri- I. . . why . . . [Turns to look at the 

women behind her.] Am I to guess who it is? 


ACTRESS 

I don’t think it would help you a bit. Just do as you’re 
told. 


STRANGER 

Put your valuables here, Miss Preedworthy. Why, 
your necklace alone would be a godsend to a thousand 
starving famiUes. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [clutching the necklace] 

Oh, but they might be fakes. 

STRANGER 

The starving families are not, neither is your necklace. 
You told some one yesterday it was worth eight thousand 
pounds. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

Can t some one do something! 

STRANGER 

Let some one try. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [trembling] 

I don t feel a bit nervous. I’m sure there’ll be such a 
surprise in a minute. 

HOSTESS 

This is not a joke, Miss Preedworthy. Can’t you see 
we re all prisoners ? 

^^^^^^WORTHY [looking from one to another] 

What do you want me to do? 

STRANGER 

Just put your necklace here. 

[She brings the revolver forward and holds it promi- 
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MISS PREEDWORTHY [putfing ticcklace on the pile] 

Oh! I thought it was a game. 

STRANGER 

And your bag, madam. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

My bag? 

STRANGER 

The contctits of your bag. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [tlcri'OitS iltld gushltlg] 

Oh, nothing really, really. Scraps of paper . . . yes, 
scraps of paper! \_Bcghis to edge aioay, 

STRANGER [_ficrcely] 

Your bag. [Holds out hand. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [handing her bag as though fascinated] 

Oh, dear! 

[T7/C STRANGER ciupties the bag on the black cloth and 
returns it to miss preedworthy, whose eyes are 
eagerly on the articles emptied from her bag. 

STRANGER 

You can have your scraps of paper if they are of no 
value. [Hands the hag, examines a folded paper, then 
another; passes them to miss preedworthy.] Betting 
slips! [Picks up and examines another paper.] A note 
acknowledging receipt of a thousand-pound loan to 
Edward Granville Doherty. 

hostess 

What! 

miss preedworthy 

No . . . cr . . . yes! 

# 

HOSTESS 

My luisband borrowing money from you! 

MISS PREEDWORTHY 

He said it was only temporary imtil tlic dividends came 
in from your brewery shares. 
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STRANGER [wlw has taken up a small book from the goods 
emptied from miss freed worthy’s bag] 

You can also have this, Miss Preedworthy. [Reads title] 
What a Young Girl Shotdd Know, in Plain Language. 

MISS PREEDWORTHY [looking round, dismayed] 

Oh, dear! It was Mr Lancelot... the Boy Scout! He 
said rd be surprised. 


HOSTESS 

We certainly are. 

STRANGER 

Thank you, ladies. [Picks up the black cloth by its Jour 
corners and holds it as a bag. Blows the whistle, and the 
SECOND STRANGER steps forward from the French windoios. 
The black cloth containing the stolen goods is passed from 
the HRST STRANGER to the SECOND STRANGER. Then the 
SECOND STRANGER makes a quick exit R. All this business 
is done quickly.] You are still under careful observation. 
After I am gone count ten before anyone moves. It is 
important, I assure you. Count ten! 

HOSTESS 


Perhaps you can tell us something about the missing men? 

STRANGER [C., ready for quick exit R.] 

Just a trick, madam, to get them all away. [Laughs.] 
Just a trick. Nudist colony! Ha, ha, ha! Don’t forget; 
count ten. stranger R., laughing. 

hostess [counting ten slowly. Moving C., speaking severely] 

now, ladies, knowing one another so much better 

than we did before, shall we retire to the lounge to talk 

thmgs over? We shaU have such a lot to teU the men when 
they return. 


[The HOSTESS sweeps them all with a glance, giving 

VTi ^ expression, then exits quickly. 

\_Tne actress makes next exit slowly, defiantly. 
MRS OSBALDESTON follows slowly. Then MRS 
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BARRY DELAMANE, atld then MISS PREEDWORTHY, 

tearing madame selenik sitting dejectedly C., the 
NOVELIST R., and nora extreme L. madame 
SELENIK gets up slowly, and moves as in a trance 
to follow them. 

NOVELIST 

Docs the loss of those letters mean so much to you, 
Madame Selenik? 

MADAME SELENIK [turning slowly, sincerely'^ 

Yes. 

NOVELIST 

Would you give much to have them returned? 

MADAME SELENIK 

What do you mean? 

NOVELIST 

If yolfll be frank with us I will return you the letters. 
MADAME SELENIK [dumhfotindcd, tlicn slowly walking towards 

the novelist] 

You return my etters? You . , , can do this? 

NOVELIST 

If you will tell us just how much Mr Richard Meredith 
is involved with you. 

MADAME SELENIK [tO NORa] 

Your fiance. 

NORA 

Don’t mention his name to me. 
novelist 

Will you please be patient. Nora? 

MADAME SELENIK 

Ah, no! If you think the letters were from Mr Richard 
Meredith to me you arc quite wrong, [nora turns 
round slowly.^ Those letters were from Pachard’s Jat/ier 
to me. 
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NORA 

Pichard’s father . . . you! 

MADAME SELENIK 

Yes! We meet in Vienna ten years ago. Mr Richard, 
he find that out when he come to the Embassy in 
Vienna, He write to me demanding all the letters his 
father ever wrote me. He say if I do not he will tell 
everything to my husband. 

NOVEUST 

I see. Do you understand, Nora? 

NORA [whose eyes are moist with tears of happiness] 

Yes, I’m beginning to.. . . 

MADAME SELENIK 

I was bringing the letters to give to Richard to-night. 

NorausT [stepping towards nora and putting her arm round her] 

You poor dear. What suspicion can do! [Opens her 

m, which contains only the bundle of letters.] Here are the 
letters, Madame Selenik. 

. t ank you ... a thousand times. . . thank you. . . . 
_them. How clever! How can I ever thank 


novelist 

*^^^*'* [Holding out her hand. 

L Ame selenik, after shaking hands, turns away, 

NOD A her. 


NORA 


Thank you for telling us your story. 

MADAME SELENIK 

I hope you will be very happy. nora. 

NOVEUST MADAME SELENIK. 

Well, Nora, isn’t life wonderful after aU.? 
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NORA 

Yes . . . and full of surprises. 

NOVELIST 

Yes . . . and full of plots. 

NORA 

Oh, you don’t mean that. 

NOVELIST 

I’ve got my plot . . . I’ve got my characters. The river 
of inspiration is running again. 

NORA 

So glad. 

NOVELIST 

It was a marvellous idea. 

NORA 

What was? 

NOVELIST 

The bandits. 

NORA [startled] 

Bandits! Idea! . . . 

NOVELIST 

I thought of it on the boat coming over, [nora stares 
wide-eyed atid speechless.] I met two down-and-out 
actresses. They were ready to do anything for money. 

I thought of the people coming to this house to-night, 
and wondered how they would behave in a moment of 
terrific crisis. 

NORA [regaiiiin^ her speech and smiling weakly] 

Arc you quite serious, Marie? 

NOVELIST [nodding] 

Quite. I planned every detail—even the note to your 
uncle about the imaginary nudists. A natty touch that! 

NORA [stammering with astonishment] 

But . . . the jewels . . . and valuables? 
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NOVELIST 

I arranged all that too! [Points R.] They re^leaving 
them at the end of the terrace wall. Wait. I’ll fetch 
them. 

[The NOVELIST exits quickly R. Phyllis enters 
through the French loindows. 

NORA 

You can lock up on the terrace as soon as we go in. 

PHYLLIS 

Very good, Lady Nora. 

Enter the novelist, horror-stricken. She is holding a 
crumpled note^ which she hands to nora. Her 
hand is pressed to her heady and she appears to be 
speechless with horror. 

novelist 

Oh! Oh! Read that! 

NORA [reading note sloioly] 

“Thanks for the idea.” What does this^nean? 

NOVELIST # 

My God! They’ve gone! The bandits and the jewels! 
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THE FLAW 

Scene: The Myddletons^ drawing-room. Time: Late evening. 
Doors hack R. and L. Bureau with china cabinet centre 
back. Couch centre R. Armchairs down-stage L. and up¬ 
stage centre L. Radio set R. Bookcase L. Occasional tables 
with vases of flowers and ornaments L. and centre R. 
Telephone on table back L. Cojfee table up-stage at end of 
couch. 

As the curtain rises Lilian enters back R. with a tray of cojfee^ 
which she places on the coffee table, and pours out three cups. 
Hugh enters back R. and crosses centre stage. 

HUGH 

Do the others know the coffee’s in here, Lihan? 

LILIAN 

Yes, sir [handing him a cup of coffee]. At least, the master 

does. I think the mistress has gone upstairs to Mr 
Phihp’s room. 

HUGH 

Agdn! in armchair centre L.] That’s about the 
eighteenth time to-day. The place must be swept and 
cleaned and pohshed out of existence. 

LILIAN 

Yes, sir. But the mistress loves doing it. Mr Phihp and 
Miss Brenda are rather late. 

HUGH 

Just a little. [As she moves to go] Did you or Cook make 

this coffee? I bet it was you! 

Ill 
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LILIAN 

Yes, sir. 

HUGH 

I shall call on you regularly, Lilian, after you are married, 
and demand coffee; so yoifd better warn your husband. 
How is the young man, by the way? 

LILIAN [Jojinrc/y] 

He’s very well, sir, thank you. Siiall I tell the mistress 
the coffee’s in? 

HUGH 

Yes, perhaps you’d better. 

[RviV LILIAN L. EDWARD MYDDLETON enters luitli an 
erening paper hack R. 

MYDDLETON 

Nuisance those two being so behindhand! [5(Vi on 
couch They ought to have been here an hour ago. 

HUGH 

Oil, they’re all right. [Rising and going R, to the coffee 
table] Coffee? 

MYDDLETON 

Thanks, [much passes him a cup of coffee^ then reseats 
himselj in the chair centre L. and reads a magazine^] Your 
mother s all of a twitter, of course. Sent out about ninc- 
tenths of the dinner to keep hot for them. I got hardly 
any of that soufl^. 

HUGH 

Bad luck. Father! Especially as tliey’U probably feed on 
the way down. 

MYDDLETON 

They said definitely they d be here to dinner. I do 
think it s rather inconsiderate of them, and we waited 
ages. Don t tell me they’re engaged. They’ve been 
engaged two years. They ought to have got over tlic 
lunacy period by now. Brenda would keep Philip up to 
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time, anyway. TheyVe probably had some trouble with 

fhp rar /1C Up An^Ut 


the car. 
your mot 


— J • — w \.J. l.aC/lV VVAVli 

Pause, as he drinks bis coffee.] That coffee of 
her’s is getting on my conscience. I suppose I 
ought to call her? 

[Makes obviously half-hearted attempt to rise. 
HUGH [smiling at him and rising] 

I sent Lilian to tell her just now. I’ll call her. 

[Goes to door L. 

myddleton 

Well, thanks, if you will. [Unfolds newspaper. 

HUGH [calling] 

Mother! 

MRS MYDDLETON [off] 

Coming, dear. [hugh sits centre L. again. 

myddleton 

What on earth she’ll be like when the wedding-day 
comes I really do not know. Good job Brenda’s 
mother s dead, or there’d be the devil of a fight. You 

tl, r thing that consoles me for all 

this ghastly fuss in the house, and that is that Philip’s 
picked such a winner m Brenda. 

HUGH 

Yes, Brenda will manage him wonderfuUy. 

myddleton ' 

k ^ ^ know that that’s altogether an admir- 

eoin? off f ^ ^ ^ke younger son 

HUGH ^ offfirst-though I don’t know why not. Still_ 

“■ f'*"- 

over you" eilif"*’ ^ rnocher has never fussed 

HUGH ^ 


Perhaps I’m not that 

H 


sort. 
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MYDDLETON 

No; I’ve always fancied you take after me a bit. 

HUGH 

Thank you, Father. 

MYDDLETON 

Very nice of you to take it as a compliment. [/I 5 MRS 
MYDDLETON cutcrs L.] Yolir coffee’s cold. 

MRS MYDDLETON [crossitig R. to the coffee tuble] 

It can’t be. Besides, I prefer it cold. [She drains a cup at 
a gulp.'\ Delicious! Just as I like it! Oh, dear, I do 
hope nothing’s happened to tliem! 

MYDDLETON 

Good heavens, no! I do wish you’d sit down for a bit, 
instead of wearing yourself out doing unnecessary tilings. 

MRS MYDDLETON [fdgcting with tJic coffee things^ 

My dear Edward, I’ve done absolutely nothing the 
wiiole evening, except just now w'hen I went up to put 
a hot-wMter bottle in Philip’s bed. 

MYDDLETON 

Hot-water bottle! And you’ve been cooking those 
sheets the whole day. They must be a dcbcatc russet 
colour by now. 

MRS MYDDLETON [mouhig to the bureau centre hack and tidying 
the papers^ 

Don’t be sil y. Besides, everybody likes to find a hot- 
water bottle in tho bed. 

MYDDLETON 

Well, he won’t need one w'hen he’s married. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

That’s very old, and not very funny. Oh, dear, that 
reminds me. [Moving towards the door L.] You really 
can’t trust these girls nowadays. 

[She tidies the hooks on the telephone table. 
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MYDDLETON [looking through his paper] 

Of course not, when she does all the work for them. 
Hot-water bottle! I never heard of anything so idiotic! 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Really, Edward! 

MYDDLETON 

Oh, sorry, my dear. I thought you’d gone. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

As if that made it any better. Besides, I do not fuss. 

I- [Door slams off.] There he is! [Rushes off L. 

MYDDLETON 

Your dear mother! She’ll be just the same to the end, 
bless her! No [as bvgh rises and moi/es L.], let her greet 
her baby by herself. Sounds sentimental, I know, but 
he’s still that to her, you know, [hugh moves to the 
bureau centre back and puts down his magazine.] You’ve 
never resented that, have you? 

HUGH 

I? Good Lord, no, Father! 

MYDDLETON 

I’m so glad about that. Women are funny about some 
things—even the best of them. 

[mrs MYDDLETON enters L. with philip. Her face is 
alight with happiness, philip, a young man in 
the middle twentieSy is pale, and obviously 
labouring under an agitation he is trying hard to 
control. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Here he is at last. [They both move L. of the chair tip-stage 

centre L.] We were getting terribly anxious about you, 
darling. 

MYDDLETON 

Well, Philip, my boy, glad to see you. 
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PHILIP 

Hullo, Father! Hullo, Hugh! [Sits in the chair centre L. 

HUGH 

Hullo, Philip! Where’s Brenda? 

MYDDLETON 

Yes, where’s Brenda? You’ve not come down alone, 
liave you? 

PHILIP 

Oh, no! She’s just putting the car away. 

HUGH 

Putting the car away! Good Lord, I’d have done that 
for her. [He mones slightly L., btU stops as Philip speaks. 

PHILIP 

No, it’s all right. Don’t bother. She insisted on putting 
it away. 

HUGH [moving centre back agaiii] 

Oh, well, if she wanted to. Still it seems rather early 
to treat her quite so much like one of the family. 

PHILIP 

No, honestly; she drove the last part, and she said she’d 
rather finisli the job herself. You know how she hates 
to be fussed. We dumped the bags outside. I waited 
for her a minute, and then came on in. She won’t be a 
second. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

You re looking quite pale. I do hate these long journeys 
by car for you. You’re quite knocked up. 

PHILIP 

Oh, I’m all right. It is a bit tiring, driving all the way. 

MYDDLETON 

shouldn’t be, witli Brenda to give a hand. 
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PHILIP 

No. Still, after a pretty big day at the office. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Of course. I expect youhe wanting some food. [Cros5- 
ing to door back R.] Tve got a nice dinner keeping hot 
for you. 

PHILIP 

oh, don’t bother, Mother. We had something on the 
way down. It was getting so late, and- 

MRS MYDDLETON [mouing down R. centre by the coffee table] 
Oh, dear, that is disappointing! 

HUGH [crossing to R. of Philip’s chair] 

I told them that was probably why you were late. 
MYDDLETON 

Of course. Very wise, though we did wait half an hour 
for you. [Rising and moving to the back of the couch] 
Well, Phihp, notice anything different about the place? 

PHILIP 

Different? No. It all looks the same to me. 

MYDDLETON 

What about this? [slapping the radio set R.], Eh? 

PHILIP [lethargically] 

Oh, yes. That’s new, isn’t it? 

MYDDLETON 

Absolutely brand new. I’ve fallen at last. “When I do 
have a wireless-set,” I said—but you wait. 

[Bending to the set. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Oh, don t turn that thing on directly PhiHp comes in 

think how trying he is, 
nddlmg about every night. “That’s Madrid or New 

ork, and you know all the time it’s a Welsh sermon 
trom Merthyr Tydfil. 
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MYDDLETON 

I’ll guarantee to get you any station- 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Here’s Brenda at last. 

[brenda, (I girl cihoiit the same age as piulip, enters L. 
She is on her guard, self-contained, apparently 
u'ell in hand. 

BRENDA [crossing to MRS MYDDLETON R, CCHtre^ 

Hullo, everybody! 

MYDDLETON 

Nice to see you again, Brenda. 

MRS MYDDLETON [ofcring licc check to her in rather a per- 
fiinctory manner^ 

I hear you’ve had something to cat, my dear. We 
expected you to dinner. 

BRENDA 

Awfully sorry. We took longer on tlic journey than wc 
expected. Hullo, Hugh! 

HUGH 

How are you, Brenda? ^ 

BRENDA 

I would love some coftee, tliough. So would Phihp, I 
expect. [Moves nearer to the coffee table. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Of course [picking up the coffee-potf No, you mustn’t 
have that. I’ll make some fresh myself [moving to the 
door hack R.]. There’s nothing so horrible as cold coffee. 

[E.\it back R. 

BRENDA 

I ought to go and tidy up, I suppose, but I feel too lazy 
at tlic moment. 

HUGH [crt)5-v/V/^ R. to her'] 

Cigarette? 


BRENDA 

Thanks [taking one]. 

HUGH [holding a light] 

Huflo! Trembling fingers! Alcoholic excess in one so 
young. For shame! 

BRENDA [crossing R. and sitting on the couch] 

Don’t be silly. I'm always like that for a bit after driving, 

HUGH 

Really! You shouldn’t be. Honestly. We’ll see what 
your future husband has to say. Do you hear that, 
Pliihp? Phihp! [crossing L. to philip]. 

PHILIP 

What? Oh, sorry; I didn't hear. 

HUGH 

Good Lord, man, you look half asleep! ' 

PHILIP 

I m sorry. It's the journey, I suppose. 

MYDDLETON 

This 11 wake you up, my lad. I do want you all to hear 
this just while your mother's out of the room. Only a 

bit. Marvellous tone. Now. Shi 

HUGH [sating on the right arm of Philip's chair and lighting a 
cigarette] ^ ^ 

We’d better humour him. 


MYDDLETON 

-P'"* “ crooner.'] 

Uh.Lord! [Morefiddling about.] Funny! I usuaUy get 

mark. Can’t hear the bells either. 
Something must be just coining on. 

[/I voice heard from the set: Before the news summary 

liere are two police messages. The first is as 

jollows: Will anyone who witnessed an acci- 
dent — 
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PHILIP 

Turn that off, for God’s sake! 


[yoke ‘—between a motor-lorry and a 

motor-cycle at the Newton crossroads, three miles 
from Mansfeld - 

PHILIP [rising and crossing L,] 

Turn the damned thing off! 

[myddleton turns the radio off at pmLip’s words. 


MYDDLETON 

My dear boy! 

BRENDA 

Philip! Pull yourself together. 

HUGH [who has risen^ 

Good Lord, you’ve got the absolute shivers! Are you ill, 
old lad? 


PHILIP [throwing himself into the chair agaitt] 

No, I m all right. I—oh, my God! [burying his face in his 
hands]. 


MYDDLETON 

Most extraordinary thing! Never seen you like this 
before, Philip. 

BRENDA [rising and crossing to philip. hugh is behind the chair] 
I d better tell you. You’ve got to know some time, I 
suppose. We liad an accident. 

HUGH 

An accident! So that’s it. You’re hurt, Philip—or you, 
Brenda? 


BRENDA 

No. 


MYDDLETON 

The car, then? But you drove that in all right. 

BRENDA 

No, not the car. Wc—knocked a man down. 
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MYDDLETON 

Good Lord! 


HUGH 

Was he—badly hurt? 

BRENDA [pausCy then aossing down to the chair L.] 
He*s—dead. 


MRS MYDDLETON [entering back R. with coffee and sandwicheSy 
and going to the coffee table as she speaks'] 

I found the kettle boiUng for the servants’ cocoa, so I 
stole that for your coffee. It’s lovely and hot. Some 
sandwiches too. [Looking round] What’s the matter? 

Philip! 


MYDDLETON 

Nothing’s the matter—much. [Crossing to //er, centre R.] 
Now don’t get distressed, please. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Something’s happened. 

MYDDLETON 

My dear, really- 

HUGH 

Mother, Philip and Brenda are quite all right, but they’ve 
had a bit of an accident. 


MRS MYDDLETON 

^ accident! Crossing L. to Philip and kneeling by him] 
Philip, my darling, you’re not hurt? 

MYDDLETON 

hlo, no, no! Hugh’s just said so. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Philip, really? Oh, thank God! But—an accident? 
HUGH 

ran into somebody, and—well—it 


They unfortunately 
ended fatally. 
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MRS MYDDLETON 

Ran into- Not dead? Oh, how horrible! 

MYDDLETON L. to Jjcr and putting his hands on her 

shoulders] 

Do get up please, please! You'll make yourself ill. 

MRS MYDDLETON [still kueclitlg] 

Philip, not—not a child? 

MYDDLETON [moving R. to the end of the couch 
Oh, my dear, as if that were the question 

PHILIP [speaking with difficulty] 

No, he was an old man—a sort of tramp. I was on 
him almost before I saw him. Mother—please- 

MRS MYDDLETON 

But it was an accident, darling. You couldn't help it. 
Of course it’s terrible about the poor old fellow— 
terrible—but, well, I mean, people arc so careless, aren’t 
they, walking in the roads—and you’re so careful. Oh, 
my dear, what a ghastly shock for you! And to think 
we were blaming you for being late, and all the time you 
were taking that poor fellow to the—you were able to 
explain, weren’t you? [Rising and crossing R. to the jront 
of the couch, and speaking to myddleton, who is standing 
behind il] There won’t be any trouble? 

[Sits on the coucIl 

MYDDLETON 

Trouble! I’m surprised we haven’t had half a dozen 
inquiries already. I suppose I should ring up the hos¬ 
pital authorities or the police or some one. 

[Cr()55fs to L, corner to the telephone. 

BRENDA 

I don’t tliink there’ll be any inquiries. We didn’t take 
him to the hospital—or anywhere. 

HUGH 

What! 
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MYDDLETON [crossing down between Philip and brenda] 

I don’t understand. [Pause^ then almost in a whisper:~\ You 
left him there? 

BRENDA 

Yes. 

HUGH 

Philip! 

MYDDLETON 

Oh, my boy! 

BRENDA 

It was my fault. 

PHILIP 

No! 


BRENDA 

It was. I was frightened. 

HUGH 

You, Brenda, frightened! 

BRENDA 

Yes. I was horribly frightened. PhiHp wanted to wait 

nU some one came, but I begged him not to. I got into 
a horrible panic, and made him go on. 

MRS MYDDLETON [rism^] 

Im pounded to hear you say so. You made him! If 

the wtr explained 

You did V * "eross L. toivards brenda] 

about it; think 

°™afrcelef 

My dear! 
brenda [rising] 

-bolof T of myself, of course 

ot us-our future. You see, there was no one to 
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explain to. No one saw the accident. And he was quite 
dead. 

MYDDLETON 

No one saw tlic accident? But afterwards, later, 
surely- 

HUGH [crossing R. and putting out his cigarette at the coffee table] 
Where did this happen? 

PHILIP [pulling himself together] 

About a mile this side of Little Upton. 

HUGH [sitting on the couch R.] 

Little Upton? Then you didn’t come by the main road? 

PHILIP 

No. We came round the longer way—the old road. 
We always do. There wasn’t a soul about—even while 
we were waiting afterwards. Not a soul. 

[The scene comes back to him. 

HUGH 

What rime was it? 

BRENDA [crossing to L. of PHILIP and putting her arms round 
him] 

About an liour and a half ago—nearly. 

MYDDLETON slightly R. towards hugh] 

It’s no good, Hugh, They couldn’t get back. Besides, 
by this time some one’s sure to- 

MRS MYDDLETON round, centre] 

Get back! Arc you quite mad? Do you realize it’s your 
own son and brother you’re talking about? 

MYDDLETON 

My dear, we’re only trpng to think what we ought 
to do. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

Nothing, nothing! Oh, I know a dreadful thing’s 
happened, and a dreadful blunder too, going on hkc 
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that; but whosever fault that was, it*s done now. 
What good your idea of going back is likely to do I 
don’t know; but one thing I do know—that is, that 
they’re terribly down on people who—well, whom this 
sort of thing happens to. It might—might even mean 
prison, mightn’t it? 


HUGH 

Yes, it might, Mother. 

MRS MYDDLETON [crossitJg L. tO PHILIp] 

Philip will regret this terrible thing all the rest of his hfe. 
Isn t that enough punishment for an accident—some¬ 
thing he couldn’t help? [brenda moves down and stands 
hy the chair down L.] And don’t you think we ought to 
be thankful, perhaps, that it wasn’t some one younger? 
Tlus poor old tramp—only a few more months, and 
he d probably be ending his Hfe miserably in a workhouse 
infirmary. It may sound strange, and I’m not saying it 
to comfort Phihp, but it may have been a merciful en£ng 
for a man like that. 


PHILIP 

He d have been alive now but for me. I killed him. It 
was my fault. God! Fancy this happening to me of all 
people! You hear of hundreds, thousands, of these 
dnngs. It never crosses your mind that one day you 

yourself- [Turning towards her and throivmg his arms 

her and burying his face against her~\ Mother—you 

know I wouldn’t willingly_ 

[putting her arms around him] 
y dear, my dear, of course not! You were always so 
gentle, so ^you wouldn’t hurt a soul. It was an accident, 
^ accident. [Looking round wildly] Oh, what 

MYDDLETON 

^ this introspection won’t get us anywhere. The 
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question is, What can we do in this frightful situation? 
The fact that a man’s been killed is bad enough. But 
it’s what happened afterwards. 

PHILIP 

Oh, Father, I’ve destroyed everything. 

MYDDLETON 

Now, now, my boy, I don’t want to say anything to 
make matters worse. That won’t help. What are we to 
do flow? Whatever course one thinks of seems absolutely 
disastrous. We don’t know where wc stand. We’re 
utterly helpless, not knowing. 1 wonder—Denham—I 
wonder if Dcnliam would come over? 

MRS MYDDLETON [j}lOvitlg CCtltTC tO liWl] 

Denham! You mean, to defend Philip? But there’s not 
going to be any need of that. I won’t allow you to- 

MYDDLETON 

No, no, no! Don’t jump to conclusions. But he must 
know about these things. He’ll have had experience. 
He can give us some advice. 

HUGH 

Arc you sure it’s a case for—advice? 

MRS MYDDLETON [cro5s/«^ to tJic Upper cud of the coucli] 

Wliat do you mean, Hugh? 

HUGH 

Oh, nothing, Mother. It’s all right. 

[mrs MYDDLETON wotidcrs roiiud to the hack of the 
couch. 

MYDDLETON 

Have you a solution for the problem? 

HUGH 

I, Father? No. 

MYDDLETON [crossiu^ to the telephone table hack L.] 

Very well, then. Don’t obstruct some one who /.? trying 
to do something. 
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HUGH 

I’m sorry, Father. I only meant that if we’re going to 
sit tight and do nothing- 

MYDDLETON 

who said we’re going to sit tight and do nothing? 

HUGH 

Well, whatever you—we—decide, do you think it’s wise 
to let in other people on it? 

MYDDLETON [at 'phone] 

Oh, Denham won’t talk. He’s safe as houses. We play 
golf together. [Dials. Holding his hand over the mouth¬ 
piece] 1 only hope to God he’s in. Could I speak to Mr 

Denham, please? Mr Myddleton. Thank you. Good; 
he’s in. 


HUGH 

Honesdy, 1 don t see what help it’s going to be when you 
have got liim here. 

myddleton 

Well, I do. If you’re strong enough to stand without 
an expert s advice when you’re in trouble I’m afraid I’m 
not. Don t you see, this business may take all sorts of 
^expected turns? How do we- Oh, that you, 

\ Myddleton speaking. Good evening. Sorry 
to other you. I was wondering if you could come over 
nere tor a few minutes? Yes, now. I see. Well, it’s 
ra er a private matter. No, I can’t come over myself 
exp am why later. I should be most awfully grateful. 

w^ilV^ J^^^Uy is very urgent. I 

onr^A ^ eT ^^ceiver down.] He’s coming, thank 

Si f i Sounded 

p way he rang off. Still- H’m! 

lawvJr^-^ ^ thank heaven for having a 

in my house professionally, I mean. Are you 
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all right, my dear? [noticing that MRS myddleton has 
collapsed on Hugh’s shoulder'^. 

MRS myddleton 

Yes, I’m all right. 

myddleton R. to the end of the concli] 

I was afraid of this. Better get a spot of brandy, Hugh. 

MRS myddleton [stopping iiucii as he attempts to rise'] 

No, no! I was just overcome for a minute. We were 
all so happy, Philip going to be married so soon, and 
then this dreadful thing happens. Oh, dear! Oh, dearl 

[Sob. 

PHILIP [leaning oner the back of the conch and putting his arms 
around her] 

Oh, Mother, can you ever forgive me, bringing all this 
on you? 

MRS myddleton [trying to pull herself together] 

Tlicrc, I’m all right now. It was selfish of me to be so 
silly. I’m sorry. 

HUGH 

I wish you’d lie down for a bit, Mother. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

No. 

MYDDLETON 

Best thing you could do. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

No. I won’t be away while that man’s here. He’ll make 
you do something dreadful—I know he will. I won’t 
have Philip’s whole career and happiness sacrificed for 
some silly idea of reparation for something that can’t be 
mended. Do you hear, I won’t? 

MYDDLETON 

My dear, give me credit for some feeling for Philip. We 
only want this man’s help. Philip! 
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PHILIP 

Please do what they want, Mother. 

MRS MYDDLETON 

You want me to go, Phihp? 

PHILIP [assisting her to her feet] 

Please. It’ll be easier for me if you’re not here, Mother. 
MRS MYDDLETON [crossing L. assisted by philip] 

Very well, my dearest, if you wish it. [Leaving philip 
and crossing centre to myddleton] You promise you’ll 
do nothing to endanger Phihp? 

myddleton [putting his arm round her] 

of course. Perhaps Brenda would go up with 

HUGH 

I’m sorry, Father, but I think Brenda ought to be here. 

MRS myddleton 


Yes, there s nothing to bother about 
silly just now. 

myddleton 


I’m sorry I was so 


Sure you’ll be all right? 

MRS myddleton 

myddleton [Exit. 

[Brenda sits tU I' ■ ^j ^ coming at once, 

yorhere, BtL, J ^ . Sorry to keep 

all in. ■ ^^Pocr you re feeling pretty well 


I 
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BRENDA 

No, Tm quite all right. 

MYDDLETON 

You’ve Stood up to it pretty well, I must say. [A door 
bangs in the distance.'] Hark! That sounds like Dcnliam 
now. [LILIAN enters L. 

LILIAN 

Mr Denham, sir. 

She stands aside as denham enters L. Exit Lilian L. 

DENHAM is a sprncCy likeable, talkative man of middle 
age, in a dinner-jacket. 

MYDDLETON 

Extraordinarily good of you to come over, Denham. 

DENHAM [crossing centre to myddleton and shaking hands] 
Well, I must say I feel it’s a distinctly Christian action. I 
had just picked up the only decent hand I’ve had for 
months—six spades with three top honours, and all sorts 
of other jam—and then came your ring. Did I bless 
you? I suppose they’ll want a fresh deal when I get back. 
[pHiLiP, who has wandered to the bookshelf L., bangs the 
cigarette-box lid.] Hullo, Philip! Didn’t know you were 
coming down. Hullo, Hugh! 

[HUGH, who has risen, is standing behind the conch R. 

myddleton 

I don’t think you’ve met Phihp’s fiancee. Miss Waring. 
Brenda, this is Mr Denham. 

BRENDA 

How do you do? 

DENHAM 

How d’ye do? I was wondering if I should meet you 
before the great event. Pretty soon now, isn’t it? I 
must look out my antique topper. Rare old vintage! 
Goes back to the naughty ’nineties. You'll love it. 
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MYDDLETON 

Won’t you sit down? 

DENHAM [crossing to the couch and sitting] 

Well, niy lad, what’s this mysterious business of yours? 
You know, Miss Waring, this fellow’s always getting 
bits of information out of me on the sly, doing me out of 
my six and eightpence. No wonder so many lawyers 
arc on the dole! [hugh hands him the cigarettes over the 
hack of the couch.] Thanks, Hugh. I will have a cigarette. 
[hugh lights it for him.] Well, let’s get busy. What is 
it? Some one else been raiding the chickens, eh? 

MYDDLETON 

I m afraid it’s something rather more serious than that. 

DENHAM [altering his manner] 

I see. In that case, perhaps you’d rather you and I—eh? 
[half rising]. 

MYDDLETON 

No, we’d better stay here. It’s something that affects all 
of us. 


DENHAM 

Oh! Well, very sorry if there’s any trouble. I’ll be very 

glad to be what help I can, of course. 


MYDDLETON 

I knew you would, 
confidence. 


Denham, this is in the very strictest 


DENHAM 

My dear fellow, of course! 

MYDDLETON 

Philip and Brenda are quite uninjured, but they had an 

A i accident. 

A man—an old tramp fellow—was—killed. 
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DENHAM 

Killed! Phew! I say, that’s bad, isn’t it? Tough luck— 
very tough I 

MYDDLETON 

Awful thing to happen. 

DENHAM 

Yes, yes, terrible. Better tell me what you can about it. 
Where was it? 

HUGH 

Little Upton, nearly two hours ago. 

DENHAM 

I suppose you’ll have no difficulty proving it was an 
accident? What do the police think, or the doctor, or 
whoever they had to see? I suppose they’ve got their 
witnesses? 

MYDDLETON 

It’s frightfully hard to explain. I—God. this is awful! 

[Moves R. to the end of the couch, 

DENHAM 

Well, well? I must know if I’m to be of any help. 

BRENDA and crossing R, and standing by the coffee table] 

Mr Denham, why you’ve been called over here I don’t 
know, I imagine Mr Myddlcton wanted your advice, 
or felt he must share the secret with some one else. As it 
is, he merely seems to have left us high and dry and to be 
wasting your time. This is what happened. Philip and 
I entirely lost our heads. We did what was no doubt a 
very foolish thing. We didn’t wait to do anything about 
the accident. We drove on. 

DENHAM 

I beg your pardon? What did you say? 

BRENDA 

We didn’t do anytliing. We left him there. We 
drove on. [Pause. 
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DENHAM 

Is this a joke? Philip, for heaven’s sake say something! 
This isn’t true? 

PHILIP [standing at the back of the chair down jR.] 

Yes. 

BRENDA 

We realize now it was a terrible mistake. 

DENHAM 

Mistake! Some people employ cruder words in cases 
where motorists cut and run—juries, for instance. 

BRENDA 

Very likely, but—I’m afraid it’s done now. 

DENHAM [rising and putting out his cigarette at the coffee table 
and standing R. of her] 

Miss Waring, you said just now you didn’t quite see 
why I was asked here. I agree with you. If there was 
any question of my taking up the case—well, frankly, I 
don’t know that I should care to. 

MYDDLETON [at the back of the couch] 

We thought you could advise us—tell us where we 
stand. 

DENHAM 

oh, I can tell you that easily. You stand in a very 
unenviable position indeed. 

BRENDA 

I don’t think you quite understand yet, Mr Denham. 
You talked about witnesses. There were no witnesses. 
From first to last, from the time when the accident 
happened, and all the time when we were waiting by 
the roadside till we—till I persuaded Philip to drive on, 
there was not a single witness of any kind. 

DENHAM 

I see. I think I see what you’re getting at now. 
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BRENDA 

I can’t expect you to sympathize- 

DENHAM 

It’s difficult. 

BRENDA 

Yes, but—even you can’t think we’d have left him if 
he’d been alive? 

DENHAM 

You tliink that lets you off? And how do you know he 
was dead? 

BRENDA 

I’ve not seen much of death, but I’m afraid there’s no 
doubt. He was dead. When we got out—but I can’t 
talk about that. We bit liim a terrible blow. I couldn’t 
straighten one of the headlights. The front of the car 
was pretty awful. I—I cleaned that up just now with 
rags in the garage. 

DENHAM [iritli reluctant adtuiratioti] 

Did you—did you really? You were going pretty fast 
you say—fifty, sixty? 

BRENDA 

I don’t know. 

DENHAM 

Were you sober, Philip? 

BRENDA [mouittg L. towards philip and standing by the chair 
up-stage centre L.] 

He was perfectly sober. 

DENHAM 

Philip! 

PHILIP 

I had two or three whiskies up at that new roadliousc on 
the main road. 
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BRENDA 

Two, Philip. 

DENHAM 

Single ? 

PHILIP 

No. 

DENHAM 

About two hours ago, you say? A nasty hght, just 
betwixt and between. 

PHILIP 

Yes. rd just put on my lieadhghts. Then I saw him 
right in front. 

DENHAM 

I suppose he wasn’t drunk ? Not very Hkely, of course, at 
that time. If it had been ten o’clock, now—I mean, did 
he sway out into the middle of the road or anything? 

BRENDA 

Well- 

PHILIP 

We can’t say that, Brenda. [brenda sits in a chair. 

DENHAM 

H’ml Well, in ordinary circumstances you might have 
a reasonable case. As it is, you’ve put yourselves in an 
utterly hopeless position. 

MYDDLETON 

Isn’t there anything we can do? 

DENHAM 

Do? Of course there’s something you can do—but 
that’s not my business. You seem to have pretty well 
decided, haven’t you? Well, you may get away with it. 
I must go. 

MYDDLETON 

Denham, I beg you- 
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DENHAM 

My dear fellow, Tve got guests waiting. You can’t 
expect me to stay here all night. 

MYDDLETON 

No. 

DENHAM 

I’m sorry. I know it’s a beastly mess for you all. [Moves 
slightly L.] By the way, you’ll remember I know 
nothing at all about this—absolutely nothing. You’ve 
put me in a pretty awkward situation. 

[Moves towards the door L. 

MYDDLETON 

Of course. [Moves L. towards denham.] May I walk 
along with you a bit.'* 

DENHAM [at the door L.] 

I don’t sec the use. Oh, yes, yes, of course, if you 
want to. [MYDDLETON joifis him. Exeunt L. 

BRENDA [rising and putting out her cigarette at the coffee tabled 
So that stupid farce is over. And where are we now? 

HUGH 

Where indeed? 

BRENDA 

Well, was it the shghtest use? 

HUGH 

Not the shghtest. 

[PHILIP makes a restless movement, and has a Jit of 
trembling, 

BRENDA [moving L. towards pmup] 

Phihp, are you all right? 

PLULiP [crossing centre in front of brenda] 

Yes, I’m all right. 

HUGH 

Why don’t you go out and talk to Motlier for a bit? It 
would be a help to her. 
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PHILIP [moving towards the door back R.] 

Yes—yes, 1 tliink I will. 

HUGH 

And give yourself a drink first—a good stiff one. 

PHILIP [05 he exits R. back] 

Thanks, Hugh, I will. 

HUGH [<a5 BRENDA makes a move to follow pmup he rises and 
goes to her L. centre] 

Brenda! HeT be better by himself for a bit. I should 
think you could do with a drink yourself 

BRENDA 

I will presently. [Sits again in the chair centre L. 

HUGH 

You re pretty marvellous, you know. 

BRENDA 

Thanks. May I have another cigarette, please? 

HUGH [o^erm^ his case] 

Of course. 

BRENDA 

Isn t that tlie case I gave you? 

HUGH 

It is [giving her a light], 

BRENDA 

You haven’t lost it yet, then? 

HUGH 

I should say not! 

BRENDA [looking uv at 

Well, Hugh? 

HUGH 

WeU? 



BRENDA 

youV. be™ 
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quietly. I know quite well. I could feel waves of dis¬ 
approval—hostility—coming over to me. 

HUGH 

My dear, I assure you I wasn’t conscious of any such 
thing. One feels too utterly flattened out by tliis whole 
wretched business for anything like that. 

BRENDA 

Lee’s not pretend, Hugh. You despise me for my 
behaviour. 

HUGH 

No. 

BRENDA 

Yes. You despise me. And—I don’t care. I’ve thought 
this out very carefully, and I know I’m right. Hugh, I 
love Philip. 

HUGH 

I know you do, Brenda. 

BRENDA 

I love him. I want him. I’d do anything not to lose 
him. And what’s happened isn’t going to spoil my life 
with him as we’d planned it. 

HUGH 

Why should it do that—whatever he docs in the end? 

BRENDA 

Don’t talk like a fool! You admitted yourself just now 
what the consequences might be if—if it gets known. 
Utter ruin! and moving centre to hint] And you’re 

against us—against Philip and me. You arc. Oh, I’ve 
always been able to read your mind pretty well. You 
think he should do the noble, self-sacrificing thing, and 
give himself up. 

HUGH [niovincf R. and sittinci on the coucii] 

Why talk like a movie play? 
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BRENDA 

Never mind how I put it. You do, don’t you? [He is 
silent,] Well, that’s your idea. You look down on me, 
no doubt [crossing R. and standing by the couch]y but let 
me tell you I hate and despise your standards too. I 
think they’re stupid and cruel. I loathe all that schoolboy 
stuff—pukka sahibs’ and ‘stout fellas.’ It nauseates me. 
I loathe die attitude of people like you who set up some 
hideous Moloch called reparation, and sacrifice anybody, 
anything, to it. If you don’t tliink of Phihp or of me, 
have you thought of your mother? 

HUGH 

Yes. 


BRENDA 

She was right this evening. [Moving up centre stage] 

That poor fellow we killed—it was a frightful diing 

swinging round to face him ]—but we can’t bring him 

5ack. And because of the death of that poor old down- 

and-out you want to destroy—how many people?—and 

tor what good in the end? [Moving to the chair centre L.] 

Your tadier s just the same as you. He’s terrified of the 

disgrace and pubhcity, of course, and half tempted to 

e my way out, but in his heart of hearts he’s horrified 

aw at we did. You know, Hugh, women often see 
dungs clearer than men do. 

HUGH 

Some things. 

BRENDA 


le ^ frightened-not after 

f suddenly Taw 

We—Philln clearly. It was our fault. 

Any inST'' recklessly, utterly recklessly. 

^ cident from heaps of things—at least, I 
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thought SO— and Phihp would be sure to give himself 
away; so when he was dithering about and suddenly 
went all panicky I did nothing to stop him. I encouraged 
him to drive on. I can make Phihp do most things I 
want- 

HUGH 

Almost anything- 

BRENDA 

And with a bit of pluck and common sense and avoidance 
of useless sentiment we can go on and forget this terrible 
thing that’s happened. Every hour tliat passes makes 
any other course impossible. [Rising and crossing R. to 
the coucli] So there we are. And—I’m not afraid of 
what you think. And now [sitting on the coucli], please, 

I feel rather hkc that drink you mentioned. 

HUGH [rising and crossing behind the couch to the door back RJ] 
Right. There is just one thing I’d Uke to say. 

BRENDA 

Now? Do you mind? After all, I’m not made of stone 
—and that business in the garage wasn’t very—pretty. 

HUGH [returning and standing behind the coucli] 

It must have been horrible—utterly horrible—but, 
Brenda- 

BRENDA 

Oh, well? 

HUGH 

I reahze you’ve made up your mind, and I think, as 
Denham said, you’ll quite likely get away with it. 

BRENDA 

I’m not afraid of words. Well? 

HUGH 

What I’m not so sure of is that happy-ever-after business 
you’re so set on. 
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BRENDA 

I see. We get a sermon now, do we? 

HUGH [moving centre stage] 

No, no. I don’t want to be the stern moralist, God 
knows! This horrible business affects us all. But—those 
standards you hate so much—I don’t surrender them, but 
we’ll set them aside. I’ll just ask you this. [Moving to 
the upper end of the couch and looking down at her] How 
well do you know Pliilip? 


BRENDA 

He’s going to be my husband. 


HUGH 


I know Pliilip better than anybody else in the world. 
We’re not very like in some things, but I could tell you 
everything he’s thinking any time you liked. It is as 
though I could look right into his mind. You must 
believe this. We’ve always been together, done the 
same things—nursery, school, shared the same room. 
Philip’s very introspective, worries horribly over things. 
You see him often gazing into space, quite lost, working 
out something. That’s part of him. You can’t alter it. 


BRENDA 

I could make him forget. 

HUGH 

Sometimes. Especially at first. Not so much later. 
You’d have to get used to something rather hard to bear 
—seeing Philip get farther and fardier away from you, 
obsessed by the horror of remorse. Oh, he wouldn’t 
worry you with it. He loves you too much. But it 
would be there. You won’t like to meet that look in 
his eyes, Brenda—that look which tells you he’d welcome 
almost anything to give him peace. This is true. For 
Gods sake, believe me, Brenil You see, I’m saying 
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this because Tm thinking not of Pliilip’s safety, not of 
Philip’s career, but of—Philip. 

BRENDA [rising and crossing down L.] 

Pliilip’s ruin—Philip’s disgrace—Philip’s life spoilt for 
your idol—reparation! 

HUGH [following her down L.] 

Not idol, Brenda. An idol has no help to give. 

BRENDA 

1 like your idea of help! What help is it to be to Pliilip 
in the end? You know his nature so well—yes, you’re 
right about that—but it’s done. Nothing can wash away 
remembrance. You make his burden worse for nothing. 

HUGH 

Repentance, submission, penance! Haven’t people ever 
found licaling in those? Doesn’t even this hard world 
say, “Well, he’s paid’’? 

BRENDA 

Paying the penalty! Yes, that’s what you want to see 
your brother doing. 

HUGH 

Better than seeing his spirit die—daily, before your eyes. 
[piULiP enters bach R. and drops down behind the couch to 
the footlights,^ Well, old lad. Mother bearing up? 

PHILIP 

I think she’d like to talk to Brenda a minute. 

BRENDA [looking at HUGH] 

No. 

HUGH 

Not afraid, Brenda? 

BRENDA [as she crosses R. to Philip] 

No, Hugh, I’m not in the least afraid. [Pnf/mij her arms 
round philip] Philip, you do love me, don’t you? 
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VHILIP 

Oh, Brenda, you know I do. 

BRENDA 

You’ll remember that, all through everytliing? Hold 
tight on to that thought.? 

PHILIP 

Yes. 

BRENDA 


111 see your motlier. [She moves up to the door back il.] 
No, Hugh, I’m not afraid. [Exit 

[pHiLiP throws himself on to the couch, near the foot¬ 
lights. 

HUGH [crossing R. to philip and offering him a cigarette'] 
Feeling better, old lad? You were a bit knocked over, 
werentyou? What about a cigarette? 

[philip takes a cigarette, fidgets with it, then tears it up. 

PHILIP 


What am I to do? Tell me, help me, Hugh! 

HUGH [putting his hand on Philip’s shoulder] 

Dear old lad, how can I do that ? 

PHILIP 


I can t get over it—can’t realize it yet—this happening 

to me, I mean. Everything was so marvellous—going 

to be married in a few weeks. You know, sometimes 

w en you re having a good time you feel whatever 

appens to others, pain, sickness, they somehow can’t 
touch you. 

HUGH 

I know. 


PHILIP 

Well, I was like that, right on top of the world. I was 

^ worth—it was that long 

T ij »woods — I didn’t care a damn. And 
0 n t have had those drinks, Hugh. I can’t stand it. 
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I wasn’t tight, but it just made the difference. You 
know, muzzy. [Rising and crossing to centre] Damned 
fool! I asked for trouble all right. And then—1 saw him. 
Suddenly, as though he leaped out of the ground, just in 
front of my face, like that, he was—there. My God, 
Hugh, ril never get that picture out of my mind—his 
shoulders and his grey hair under his cap, ^ framed in 
a horrible white hght! [burying his face in his hands], 

HUGH [crossing to pihlip and putting his hand on his arm] 

Look here, Phihp, do you think tliis- 

PHILIP 

I felt the blow; I heard Brenda scream. I went on for— 

I don’t know how long—hanging on to tlie wheel in a 
sort of daze. Then we stopped—we must have carried 
him for yards. That was awful enough. But after—oh, 
if I could only forget! I must have been quite mad. 

HUGH 

You were tliinking of Brenda, weren’t you? 

PHILIP [crossing to the chair upstage L.] 

Oh, God. I don’t know! J was the one. It’s different for 
a girl. With all the chances I’ve had—Mother and 
Father and you —[crossing to HUGH and holding his arms]— 
I forgot everything. I cut and ran. All die people 1 ve 
looked on as outsiders, thought utterly beneath me—not 
one of them would have done what I did. I ni utterly 
rotten. Oh, Hugh! [crossm^ J^. to the couch and throwing 
himself on it^ burying his head, and breaking down], 

HUGH [walking to the back of the couch, thinking deeply. He 
leans over the back and puts his hand on phiup] 

Do you remember, ages ago, two small kids down in 
Cornwall whose nurse had gone to sleep by the rocks? 
They’d wandered away over the sands. Gosh, I can see 
tliat sandbank still! And when they d finished playing 
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they looked round, and there was nothing but sea 
between them and safety. One of them was a little 
skunk. He roared himself hoarse. That was all he did. 
The other dragged liim along, though the water was up 
to their necks—and they got there. The Uttle skunk 
wasn’t the younger brother, PhiUp [tvalkirtg away to the 
upper end of the couch], 

PHILIP [raising his head] 

But this has happened! It’s happened! 

HUGH 

You’re the same person you were then, Philip, really. 
That water was pretty deep, wasn’t it—but we got there 
all right. And you did it. 

PHILIP [sitting up] 

Brenda- 

HUGH [putting both hands on Philip’s shoulders] 

You re going to think for yourself, aren’t you, some¬ 
times ? You’ve got pretty nearly a lifetime ahead of you. 

PHILIP 

I know. That’s it. 

HUGH 

Philip, my dear brother, you know I think only for your 
happiness, for both of you. 

PHILIP 

enters back R. and moves down to 
i e back of the couch near the footlights.] [Turning and look- 

up at Brenda] Brenda, I can’t go on. I must- 

BRENDA 

You won’t stick it out? Very well, Philip—go 

crosses to the telephone back L., and 
titans.} So you’ve won, Hugh, after aU? 
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HUGH [looking at her] 

It wasn’t I. [They both look towards philip as he speaks. 

PHILIP 

Hullo! I want the police-station, please. Yes, the police, 

[Slow curtain as philip is speaking. 
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UNKNOWN DIMENSION 

The setting of this play is very simple. Centre stage aud well 
forward is a seat or form. The sort of seat that is prevalent in 
public parks will do. Over left and well up-stage is a sign¬ 
post. There are directions indicated on it^ but they are 
indistinct. The lighting required is Jmi, but there should be 
a spotlight directed on to the form. The back of the stage 
must be dim, and the producer should try to give the illusion 
of distance and depth. Every character must wear rubber- 
soled shoes, or the entire stage should be covered ivith a 
thick carpet. Everybody must move silently. During the 
entire action of the play figures of men and women move 
occasionally across the back of the stage, well in the shadow, 
from right to left. There is a man asleep on the form. His 
dress is rather fantastic. He is queen anne s page, and is 
neither young nor old. At times he seems foolish, and at 
other times, appears to be weighed down with a burden of 
bitterness. A young man enters from the right, and after one 
or two movements of indecision goes up to queen anne s 

PAGE. 

YOUNG MAN 

I say! Tin awfully sorry to disturb you, but can you 
tell me- 

PAGE 

Oh, go away! 

YOUNG MAN 

But, really, it’s most important. Have you see a young 
lady pass this way? 
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PAGE 

Yes, I have. 

YOUNG MAN 

Well —er—which way did she go? Did she inquire for 
me? [T//C PAGE has apparctitly ^one to sleep. The young 
man walks over to the signpost again, but cannot decide which 
way to go. He comes hack to the page.] I hope you won’t 
mind, but I do wish you’d talk to me for a minute. 

PAGE 

You still here? 

YOUNG MAN 

Yes. You sec it is fearfully important. We’d promised 
to go together, and somehow I’ve lost her. 

PAGE 

Have you? Is she your wife? 

YOUNG MAN 

Er—no. In a way—er, yes. 

PAGE 

I sec. 

YOUNG MAN 

You couldn’t mistake her. I’m sure. She’s tall and ratlier 
slim, with an inquisitive little nose, and a mouth like— 
like—it’s a pathetic little mouth sometimes. Her name is 
Jill. 

PAGE 

Is your name Jack? 

YOUNG MAN 

No, John. 

PAGE 

Well, I can’t help you. Nobody helps me. 

JOHN 

Yes, but, I say- 
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PAGE 

You can stay here if you like. I shan t stop you. Crowds 
of people pass this way. 

JOHN 

I don’t think it is any good waiting here. 

PAGE 

Neither do I. Go away! 

JOHN 

Have you been having a night out? 

PAGE 

Yes. 

JOHN 

You look as if you’d been to a fancy-dress ball and can’t 
find your way home. 

PAGE 

« 

I can’t. I’m lost. 

JOHN 

Sorry. Not much use asking you the way. 

PAGE 

No harm in asking. 

JOHN 

I say, why don’t you try to find the way? 

PAGE 

I have tried. Other people manage it, but I seem fated 
to fail. 

JOHN 

Try again! It’s no good sitting there and getting bitter 
about it. 

PAGE 

Isn’t it? 

JOHN 

Of course it isn’t 
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PAGE 

When you have been about here for as long as I have 
you'll be bitter. 

JOHN 

Surely it’s perfectly simple? There’s the signpost. 
What’s the trouble? 

PAGE 

I started wrong, I suppose. 

JOHN 

Sorry and all that, but really I must go. Ifjill comes this 
way tell her to hurry, won’t you? Send her after me 

PAGE 

Oh, all right. I shall probably be here when you come 
back. 

JOHN 

Cheerio! Don’t forget. 

[He goes upstage. The page lies on his back Jttll 
length on the bench. A lady, the vicar’s sister, 
enters R. She is dressed in a very prim manner, 
and is wearing spectacles. She advances to the 
bench and surveys the page. He grins at her. 

PAGE 

Is your name Jill? 
vicar’s sister 

Good gracious, no! 
page 

I thought not, but you never know, do you? 
vicar’s sister 
What? 

PAGE 

I don’t know. 
vicar’s sister 

I’ve no time to waste here with you. Will you please 
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tell me which way I must go? I can’t quite understand 
how I got here, but it is most important that I should 
get home quickly. 

PAGE 

What’s the hurry? 
vicar’s sister 

I can’t discuss that with you. My brother, the vicar, is 
expecting me, and I have a committee meeting of the 
Service Circle after tea. It really is most unfortunate. 

PAGE 

It is. 

vicar’s sister 

I must hurry. I don’t remember seeing you before. Do 
you live in this parish? 

PAGE 

This parish? 
vicar’s sister 

I mean, are you in my brother’s parish? 

PAGE 

Do you know where you are? 
vicar’s sister 

No, I don’t. I’ve been asking you for the last half-hour. 

PAGE 

Don’t exaggerate. 
vicar’s sister 

I shall speak to my brother, the vicar, about you. I 
think you should go home and change your things. You 
are very rude. 

PAGE 

You shouldn’t say silly things. 

vicar’s sister 
Who are you? 
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PAGE 

Queen Anne’s page. 

vicar’s sister 
What? 

page 

Must I repeat it? 

vicar’s sister 

Don’t be ridiculous! 

page 

I know I look silly* but I’m not half as silly as I look. 

vicar’s sister 

I should hope not. 

page 

Well, if you’d wandered around here for as long as I 
have you’d probably look just as silly. 

vicar’s sister 

Why don’t you go home? 

page 

Can’t fmd the way. 
vicar’s sister 

You can’t have tried very hard. 
page 

You see, the paths keep changing. I do my best, but 
somehow or other I land back here every time. 

vicar’s sister 
You arc lost! 

page 

I am, and I’m so tired. 

vicar’s sister 

What am I going to do? 

page 

Oh, carry on. 
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vicar’s sister 

which way? 

PAGE 

Now what is the good of asking me? 
vicar’s sister 

1 can’t make out what it says on the signpost, and I’m 
sure I’ve never been here before. 

PAGE 

You haven’t. 
vicar’s sister 

I’m afraid. What must I do? 

PAGE 

Go over to the signpost and search for your destination. 
It may be years before you get there. 
vicar’s sister 

Do you mean that- 

[She is interrupted by the entrance from the left of an 
elderly little man. He is wearing a well-cut velvet 
jacket and a flowing bow. He is rather old- 
fashioned and very polite. He is mr murgle. 

MR murgle 

How do you do ? Ah, pray introduce me, introduce me! 

PAGE 

You here again? I thought you had managed it this 
time. 

MR MURGLE 

Introduce me, boy. 

PAGE 

This is Mr Murgle. Mr Murgle—er—the vicar’s sister. 
vicar’s sister 
Good afternoon. 

MR MURGLE 

How do you do, madam? Delighted, I’m sure. Won’t 
you sit down? 
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vicar’s sister 
Thank you. 

MR MURGLE 

Quite a nice afternoon, isn’t it? 

vicar’s SISTER 

Yes, it is. Have you been here before? 

MR MURGLE 

Yes, often. 
vicar’s SISTER 

Then perhaps you can tell me the way home? 

MR MURGLE 

Don’t worry, madam, I’ll do my best to show you the 
way. 

vicar’s SISTER 

Oh, thank you. Thank you so much. This fellow here 
is very rude. In fact, I suspect he is—cr, well-—just a 
httlc mad. He has been saying die most extraordinary 
things. 

MR MURGLE 

Don’t let him upset you. Of course, there may be a 
modicum of truth in what he says, but truth is often 
unpleasant. 

vicar’s SISTER 

You see, I must get back for tea. I have a most impor¬ 
tant committee meeting, and I hope to be able to assist 
my brother with his sermon to-morrow. 

MR MURGLE 

To-morrow? 

page 

There are no to-morrows. 

vicar’s SISTER [with a little 

Ah, yes. I know. To-morrow never comes! 
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MR MURGLE 

Well, I shouldn’t bother too much about to-morow. 
After all, it is as well that your brother should get used 
to managing without you. 

vicar’s sister 
Is it? Why? 

MR MURGLE 

Well, dear lady, you will not always be with your 
brother. 

vicar’s sister 

But he rehes upon me so much, and I’m devoted to him. 
He insists on my making his cocoa eveiy night. He 
won’t let Annie do it. Annie is our httle maid. 

PAGE 

He’ll get used to it. They all do. 

vicar’s sister [conjidentiallyy to mr murgle] 

I shall not take any notice of him. He says he is Queen 
Anne’s page. 

MR MURGLE 

He was. 

vicar’s sister [laughing] 

Ah, yes—yes. Of course, Queen Anne is dead. 

PAGE 

We all are, 
vicar’s sister 

I do wish he would go. Do you think he is dangerous? 

MR MURGLE 

No, he is not dangerous—rather difficult to deal with 
sometimes. I’m rather sorry for him. 

vicar’s sister 

Do you think I might go now? I do so want to be in 
time for tea. 
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MR MURGLE 

Why, yes, dear lady. May I help you? 
vicar’s SISTER 

I shouldn’t dream of taking you out of your way, but, 
of course, if you insist upon coming with me—well—I 
couldn’t say no. 

PAGE 

That was my trouble. 

MR MURGLE 

Mine also. 

vicar’s SISTER 

Really—I—cr—you do say funny things! I’d rather like 
you to meet my brother. 

MR MURGLE 

I look forward to meeting him. 
page 

You will meet him—one day. 

vicar’s SISTER 

Oh, do let us go! To hear this man talk anybody would 
think there had been a funeral. 

[She stands, and MR murgle offers her his arm, and 
they jjo off toyicther. A number of other people 
pass through at the back, among them a young man, 
ADAM BROWN, wearing grcy flawiel trousers, no 
jacket, and a vivid yellow shirt. He crosses the 
stage, and then returns to queen anne’s page. 

ADAM BROWN 

Greetings, comrade. I’m Adam Brown. 

PAGE 

What do you want? hands, 

ADAM BROWN 

Liberty, equality, fratennty\ 
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PAGE 

All at once ? 

ADAM BROWN 

Which means revolution. 

PAGE 

Don’t be a fool! 

ADAM BROWN 

Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

PAGE 

All contradictions! 

ADAM BROWN 

I 
» 

PAGE 

Forge your own chains. 

ADAM BROWN 

Equality! 

PAGE 

Drag down the other chap. 

ADAM BROWN 

Fraternity! 

PAGE 

Based, I suppose, upon the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Indicating the fatted calf. 

ADAM BROWN 

Principles to save the world. 

PAGE 

The world doesn’t want saving. 

ADAM BROWN 

The world must be saved. Join our movement_ 

PAGE [interrupting] 

And wear a yellow shirt? 

ADAM BROWN 

The emblem of hberty- 
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PAGE 

Equality I 

ADAM BROWN 
Fraternity! 

PAGE 

I wonder! 

ADAM BROWN 

Be our comrade. Wear a yellow shirt. 

PAGE [hitterly'\ 

What matters it if your heart is full of fear and covetous¬ 
ness? It’s the colour of your sliirt that is most important. 

ADAM BROWN 

who arc you? 

PAGE 

Like you, 1 am a seeker after tliat which I cannot find. 
[mr murgle enters right, adam brown s/dps him 
heartily on the back. 

ADAM BROWN 

Greetings, comrade! 

MR MURGLE 

How do you do? 

PAGE 

what has happened to the vicar’s sister? 

MR MURGLE 

She found the way, and has gone on. 

ADAM BROWN 

Liberty! Equahtyl Fraternity! 

MR MURGLE 

O_cr—yes—certainly—of course—cr—^hear, hear. 

ADAM BROWN 

Comrade, it gives me great pleasure to meet a ■ 

PAGE [interrupting] 

Kindred spirit. 
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ADAM BROWN [continuing] 

—kindred spirit. To know that I have even here a 
comrade to help to—er- 

PAGE 

Keep the flag flying. 

ADAM BROWN [continuing] 

—keep the flag flying. It is a well-known fact that in 
this- 


PAGE 

Constituency. 

ADAM BROWN [continuing] 

—constituency we have all the elements that go to make 
up a- 

PAGE 

Revolution. 


ADAM BROWN [continuing] 
—revolution. 


PAGE 

I should stand on the seat if I were you. 

ADAM BROWN 

Thank you. [Hi? stands on the seat] Nov 
going. 


MR MURGLE 

Where are you going? 

ADAM BROWN 

I don’t know. 

PAGE 

He is going to save the world. 

MR MURGLE 

Is he? 


can get 


ADAM BROWN 

Somebody must do it. 
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page 

And you think you can save the world by standing on a 
bench and addressing a non-existent audience? 

ADAM BROWN 

Tlicrc is an audience. You are my audience. 

MR MUUGLE [almost to kimsclf] 

“Where two or three arc gathered togctlicr.” The man 

is almost an idealist! 

PAGE 

Lost in the maze of his own imaginings. 

ADAM BROWN 

I am about to address the meeting. Will you listen? 

PAGE 

No. 

ADAM BROWN 

You must listen. What I say is important. I shall force 
you to listen. Tm going to save the people! 

MR MURGLE 

Another dictator! 

PAGE 

Tm sick of dictators. 

ADAM BROWN 

I’ve no intention of being a dictator; but if the people 
insist on thrusting power into my hands I shall use it. 

PAGE 

They all begin like that. 

ADAM BROWN 

If a strong man is needed 1 tell you I shall do my duty, 
and if the path of duty is strewn with obstacles I shall 
ruthlessly overcome them. Too long have you been 
ruled by the vacillating policies of effete officialdom. 
Down with the tyrants! I shall lead you to libert)' • 
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PAGE 

Equality! 

MR MURGLE [murmufing] 

Fraternity 1 

ADAM BROWN 

That’s right, comrades. Trust me. Tm your man. The 
people need a strong man. They do not know what 
they need, but I shall point out to them the road they 
must tread. I shall see that they tread it. 

MR MURGLE 

Hear, hear! 

ADAM BROWN 

If some of our comrades prove faint-hearted and afraid 
of my guidance I shall not hesitate to use force. My 
power shall break down their feeble resistance. If my 
path is sprinkled with blood- 

PAGE [interrupting] 

The blood of deluded humanity. 

ADAM BROWN 

—I shall not hesitate. If they are afraid their fear shall 
be swallowed up in my fear. We must not go back. I 
dare not go back, and I fear the future. I have made my 
choice, and as my power increases, so my fear increases. 
I must press forward, ever seeking some fresh deed to 
impress the people. If I consider that force is necessary 
to compel the people to follow me I shall not shrink 
from using iy [He clears his throat. Pause. 

PAGE ^ ^ « 

What about economic stability? 

ADAM BROWN 

Ah, yes! My friend reminds me. As I attain full 
political authority, based, perhaps, upon a military 
foundation, so shall the people attain full economic 
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stability. Our country shall at last become a—er—a 

lane—a land- 

PAGE [interrupting^ 

Fit for heroes to live in. 

ADAM BROWN 

—a land fit for heroes to live in. 

MU MURGLE 

I’ve heard that before, I think! 

PAGE 

You’ve heard it all before. 

ADAM BROWN 

Now, my friends, I have put my case clearly before you. 
The issue is in your hands. I will leave you now, as I 
have another engagement—elsewhere. 

[He steps down from the scot, and mr murgle indulges 
in a little mild applause. 

PAGE 

You dare not back! You fear the future! You 

O 

cannot go back, and your fear shuts out your future. 

MR MURGLE 

So sad! So sad! [The light is dimmer. 

PAGE 

The past shuts down with a sound that echoes right 
onward into the future. It streams over the hills of the 
world, and through the valleys, and enters into the 
hearts of men. Black, damnable, insidious! It is fear! 
Fear! Why must we surrender? Why must we shut 
our eyes and slip shuddering into its dark stream? 

ADAM BROWN 

I am afraid. 

PAGE 

I am afraid. 

MR MURGLE 

I am afraid. 
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ADAM BROWN 

I don t know which way to go. 

PAGE 

I don’t know which way to go. 

MR MURGLE 

I don’t know which way to go. 

PAGE 

The world has lost its way. 

ADAM BROWN 
MR MURGLE 

The world has lost its way. 

PAGE [shouting^ 

It is fear! 

ADAM BROWN 

Fear! 

MR MURGLE 

Fear I 

[A girl enters from the right. It is jill. She is plainly 
and carefully dressed. Her clothes are poor, but 
she has made the best of them. Her manner is 
timid. 

MR MURGLE [always polite'] 

How do you do? How are you? 

JILL 

I’m afraid. 

PAGE 

The world is afraid. 

ADAM BROWN 

I will save the world. 

PAGE 

It’s about time you went away. 

ADAM BROWN 

where to? 
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MR MURGLE 

Exactly. 

PAGE 

That is for you to find out. 

ADAM BROWN 

of course, ril soon find a way. 

[He goes up to the signpost, hesitates, and commences to 

exit upstage, changes his mind, and exits down¬ 
stage L. 

MR MURGLE [tO Jlix] 

Now, my dear. 

Have you seen John r 

MR MURGLE 

I don’t think so. 

JILL 

I can’t understand it. He said he d wait for me. 


PAGE 

It’s about time I went again. 

JILL 

Before you go will you tell me, please, whetlier you have 
seen John ? 

PAGE 

John? 

You’d know him in a minute if you saw him. He’s tall 
and rather pale, and his eyes are deep-set and dreamy. 
He has such a beautiful voice too. I’m sure if he’d 
spoken to you you would never forget it. 

PAGE 

Lovers? 


JILL 

Yes. 


[The PAGE shrugs Ins shoulders. 
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MR MURGLE [sighing] 

I was in love once. 

JILL 

I love John. He loves me. Wejust couldn’t live without 
each other. 

PAGE 

That’s pretty obvious. 

JILL 

You see we arranged to—to—isn’t it silly of me, I 
can’t quite remember. But—anyway, we were to go 
togetlier—and—he promised to wait for me. 

PAGE 

I’m not interested. I’m going. 

[He goes up to the signpost, and goes off up-stage L, 

MR MURGLE 

Sit down, my dear. 

JILL 

Isn’t it getting dark? [^he sits, 

MR MURGLE 

It will be lighter soon. 

JILL 

You sit down too. [He does so. 

MR MURGLE 

Were you and John very much in love? 

JILL 

Why do you say were? We are very much in love. 

MR MURGLE 

Have you been parted before? 

JILL 

No, not since we met. Do you think I shall find him? 

MR MURGLE 

of course, my dear, of course. 
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JILL 

I simply must find him. You see, he’ll die if we are 

MR MURGLE 

Don’t talk about it. 

JILL 

How like a man! I must talk about it. Face things! 
John is just like that. He hates having to face things. 
That’s why I must find liim. Although he’s quite big 
and grown up, he’s really only a boy. 

MR MURGLE 

Well, well! 

JILL 

Do you know, I always have to fold his clotlics up for 
him, and he leaves his ties all over tlie place. He really is 
so unpractical. He’s a poet and a musician. 

MU MURGLE 

Is he? 

JILL 

I love to sit in the twiliglit with John. He says such 
lovely little poetical things. Sometimes he will play to 
me. He sits at the piano and improvises. It takes you 
out of yourself You forget all the disappointments and 
sad things—and—oh—it’s just like being in heaven! 

MR MURGLE [stdrtlcd] 

Heaven! In heaven! 

JILL 

Yes, he’s so clever. He just takes you right out of your¬ 
self, straight to heaven. 

MR MURGLE [lus voice jull of 
Straight to heaven! 

JILL 

I don’t know why I’m talking to you hkc this. We arc 
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strangers! You do meet people like that sometimes, 
don’t you? Take to them at once, just like old friends. 

MR MURGLE 

Am I like an old friend? 

JILL 

You are, really! I think you’re awfuUy nice. You 
help me. 

MR MURGLE 

I’m so pleased to be able to help you. I must be going 
in a minute. 

JILL 

Do you think I might come with you? 

MR MURGLE 

Please yourself, my dear. 

JILL 

It is getting dark. Shall we meet John ? 

MR MURGLE 

Is John your—husband? Don’t answer me if you’d 
rather not. I’m an inquisitive old man, aren’t I? 

JILL 

You’re not old. Not properly old—like Grandfather! 
[Seriously] Jolm and I are not married really. I mean, 
not officially. You see, he has such strange and unusual 
ideas. So have I. We had a marriage service all by our¬ 
selves. We said we’d do it just for fun, but we realized 
it was the loveliest tiring we have ever done. 

MR MURGLE 

Go on, my dear, go on. 

JILL 

Well, we went to church. St Catharine’s, one morning, 
early. The church was so quiet, and—well—we married 
ourselves. It was a dull-grey morning, with a gleam of 
sunshine here and there. We arranged it very carefully; 
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John went first, and when I arrived just two minutes 
later he met me at the church door. We walked slowly 
down the aisle, hand in hand, and went straight to the 
altar and knelt down together and prayed. Then John 
said, “Jill, I love you with all my body and soul and 
want to be with you always.” I said, “John, dearest, 1 
love you. Don’t ever leave me.” We kissed each other 
in front of the altar, and prayed again for a minute or 
two. When we opened our eyes t ic sun had come out 
and was shining right on the statue of St Catharine. The 
reflected light from the coloured windows shone on to 
her face, and I’m sure she understood, and gave us her 
blessing. 

MR MURGLE 

A sacrament, my dear, a sacrament. 


JILL 


We loved it. 


MR MURGLE 

I’m sure you did. What did you do then? 

JILL 

^ell—er—we did some shopping. Do you think we 
were wicked? 

MR MURGLE 

Because you went shopping on your wedding-day? 

JILL 

No, not that. I mean—about John and me—and the 
church? 


MR MURGLE 

who am I, my dear, that I should pass judgment? Who 
can tell what is in the heart of man, and how shall we 
know what is in the heart of God? 


JILL 


You do say nice tilings. 
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MR MURGLE 

I must go. I know the way now. 

JILL 

Shall I come? 

MR MURGLE 

You must decide. 

JILL 

Shall we meet John? 

MR MURGLE 

I don’t know. 

JILL 

I wish I knew what to do. He might be waiting for me 
somewhere. 

MR MURGLE 

He may come here. 

JILL 

Do you think so? Oh, what shall I do? 

MR MURGLE 

You must decide. [Paused] Good-bye, my dear. 
Good-bye. [He backs away over L. 

JILL [going after him impulsively and shaking hands'] 

Good-bye, and thank you so much. Promise me that if 
you see John you will send him to me at once. Tell him 
I’m waiting—waiting for him. It is getting dark, and 
I’m so lonely, [mr murgle has gone.] John, John, why 
did you leave me? You know we promised to go 
together. To go together! Oh, John, have you failed 
me? I trusted you so. [She sits on the seat well over L.] 
You waited for me on the steps of the church, John. 
[sT CATHARINE Can be seen up-stage L.] St Catharine’s 
church. I m sure St Catharine knew all about us. ^ST 
CAT^RINE slowly advances out of the shadoivs. She is tall, 
and is dressed in the conventional manner of a chuteh statue. 
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she stands at the left-hand side of the seat, slightly 

behind it, she looks exactly like a stone statue,] John! Jolin! 
[entreatingly]. 

ST CATHARINE 

Why arc you crying, child? 

JILL [standing astonished] 

St Catharine! Oh- 

[She slips to the ground on her knees. 

ST CATHARINE 

You needn’t be afraid. 

JILL 

I’ve lost John. I’ve been so frightened. 

ST CATHARINE 

I know all about it. 

JH-L , 

Tm not afraid—now. I knew you understood. Its 

marvellous you being here. 

ST CATHARINE 

You needed me. 

JILL 

I must find John. It’s so important. We were to go 
together. To be together always. 

ST CATHARINE 

You came to my grey old church. I know all about it. 
I saw you walk back hand in hand down the aisle, out 
into the world again. You were not afraid tlien. 

JILL 

Wc were together. 

ST CATHARINE 

You had love in your hearts. 

JILL 

Now I have lost him. What must I do? 
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ST CATHARINE 

You will find him. 

JILL 

Oh, thank you! Shall I find him soon? Is he far away? 
Which way must I go? 

ST CATHARINE 

Wait and be patient. 

JILL 

But I love him so much, and he has been so unhappy. 

ST CATHARINE 

You will find him. 

JILL 

You sec, we hadn’t much money, and- 

ST CATHARINE [interrupting] 

I know all about it, child. The pathetic bravery of love 
fighting against poverty and fear. 

JILL 

We did try to be brave. The world was very cruel to us. 

ST CATHARINE 

Universal love will lead all men home. Fear is the 
unforgivable thing. Tyrants rise up and startle the world 
with their glory. Their pride covers the heavens, and 
the sound of their trumpets is never ending. They stand 
on a high mountain and shout aloud and say, “All this is 
mine—the hills, the little valleys, the rivers, and the 
fertile plains.” They survey the sea and sail upon it in 
ships. Nothing can diminish their power. They say, 
“I will make me a god,” and out of their vanity they 
fashion a god in their own image. They worship him 
and cover the land with temples and compel the people 
to make sacrifice. Because of the richness of their 
possessions they are afraid and form a mighty army. 
They compel the submission of weaker states; but as their 
power increases so does their fear increase. One day 
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they die, and tlieir glory is extinguished, a little candle 
in a great wind. 

JILL 

I do want to find John. 

ST CATHARINE 

You will find him. 

JILL 

Where must I look? What must I do? 


ST CATHARINE 

Listen, and you will hear his voice. It may be that 
countless voices will call you. False voices, that will 
lead you away from the joy at the end of your journey. 
Enter into the sanctuary wherein is the altar upon which 
is burning the steady flame of your love. Listen tliere, 
and hear his voice calling. Jill! Jill! Jill! 

[jiLL does twt twtice that ST Catharine is disappearing. 
Other voices take up the word as st Catharine 
relinquishes it and disappears. Softly at Jirsty but 
gradually increasing in volume. As the voices 
grow louder jill is distracted. She moves about 
the stagCy not knowing whether to follow the voices 
or not. She comes back to the centre of the stage 
and kneelsyface raised^ hands clasped. 


JILL Icalling] 

John! John! , 

[T/icre IS i///cr silence. Then in the distance JOHN s 

voice is heard calling, **Jilt! fill!*' 

JOHN [entering from the right] 

Jill! Jill! [He sees her.] Jill! 


JILL 

John! Oh,John! 


JOHN 

My darling, where have you been? 


[They etnbrace. 
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JILL 

Looking for you, dearest. iVe been so frightened. 

JOHN 

Well, iVe looked everywhere for you. We must go 
together, you know. 

JILL 

Everything will be all right now. I’ve been talking to 
St Catharine. She said I should find you. 

JOHN 

Isay! I like that! I’ve found you! 

JILL 

We’ve found each other. 

JOHN 

You know, I thought I was lost, but I know the way 
now. 

JILL 

Do you? 

JOHN 

Yes, now we are together. 

JILL 

You won’t ever leave me, John, will you? 

JOHN 

Never. 

JILL 

St Catharine said, “Enter into the sanctuary wherein is 
the altar upon which is burning the steady flame of your 
love.” Our love, John. 

JOHN 

The steady flame of our love. 

JILL 

It will lead us home, John. 

JOHN 

Together. 
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Together. I was afraid. 

JOHN 

I was afraid. 


JILL 

But I loved you. 

JOHN 

I love you. 


JILL 


We arc together with love in our hearts. , 

rrh^v move over left hatid in hand. 


JOHN [pointifij^ o§ stage L.] 

Over there under the horizon tlicre is a 

spreading. Sec, there is our path! 


light. It is 


JILL 


Ourlight, our path, our love! 

[They take their path, joyfully, hand in hand. 
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THE WILLING SPIRIT 

SCENE I 

We are in the back bed-sitting-room on the ground floor of a 
tenement house. It is a dark, damp little room, containing 
uery little furniture. An old bedstead stands in one corner, a 
single blanket covering the pillow, and odd pieces that serve 
for bedclothes. There is a table in the centre of the room, and 
two chairs, one behind the table and the other L. of it. Near 
the fire stands an old wicker chair with arms—or the remains 
of arms. 

In the centre of the L. wall a door opens on to the passage that 
leads to the street; down R. there is a fireplace with a kettle 
standing in the hearth. In the centre of the back wall is the 
window, ivhich looks out on to a brick wall, as high or higher 
than the window, and standing about five feet away from it. 
A clean curtain hangs in the lower half of the window, as it 
does in so many others, which gives a false idea of prosperity 
from the outside. 

EMMA, a woman of about twenty-five, is sitting in the wicker chair 
in front of the fire, nursing her baby and waiting for her 
husband to come in. A box which serves as a cot for the baby 
stands on the floor by the window. There is a cupboard R. of 
the window, and on a hook on the door of it emma’s coat is 
hanging, emma *5 humming a rather sad little tune to the 
baby as the curtain rises. 

Footsteps are heard coming along the passage, emma raises her 
head and listens. A knock comes at the door of the room, 
which opens before she has time to reply, and a mans 
head comes round it. As the door opens emma stops 
singing. 
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JACK [rt tieighhotir^ a tuan oj about thirty^ 

Jo not back yet? 


EMMA 

He's not back yet, but he cannot be long now. 
and wait for him if you like. 


Come in 


I think I will. It’s cold outside. [He shuts the door and 
comes C., putting his cap on the table.] Hows the little 
lad to-day? Putting on weight yet? 


EMMA 


Off and on. He gained a bit a formight past, but when 
he was weighed yesterday he d lost again. 


JACK 

Wliat do they think’s kcepin’ him back? 


EMMA , 1. L 

The nurse at the Welfare says there s nothing wrong that 
you could put your finger on. She tliinks he 11 start 

picking up soon. 

the weather, like as not. It gets you down when 
you’ve lived in the district all your life. You cannot 
blame a bit baini for takin’ a while to get used to it. 


EMMA . 

He’s been fretful to-day, but he seems to be oft properly 
now. I’ll try him in his box again for a bit. Whisht, 
now! [She rises and carries the baby up to dw window 
beside the te.v.] Every sunny afternoon there s a patch of 
sunlight comes in here for about a quarter of an 
when it gets round that house opposite, and before K 
drops behind the wall there. I always try to have his 
box in it. It was there to-day for the first time for a 
week, but he wouldn’t lie, so it was wasted. [To jack] 
Give me a hand down with this box, will you? 
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JACK [picking it up] 

Where d’you want it? 

EMMA 

Just by the fire there. [He moves the box.] Thanks. 

Will you not sit down? 

[She is tucking the baby into the box. 

JACK 

I tlnnk rU warm me legs a bit first. [P(iH5e.] I hear tell 
that this block of buildings is to go. They’re pulling 
them down under tliis new Slum Clearance Scheme. 

EMMA 

That’d be good news if it was true; only—where’d we 
go? It’s that difficult to find places nowadays. 

JACK 

They say they’re puttin’ up grand little new houses on 
the Hill there for the folks they’re turning out. There’ll 
be sunshine there, if it’s anywhere. 

EMMA 

They may be putting them up, but who’s going to live 
in them? Not the likes of us. It’s all we can do to keep 
one room going, never mind a house. Mind your cap, 
will you? [Hands it to him.] I’ll have to get the tea set. 
[jack stuffs his cap into his pocket, and emma turns up to 
the cupboard. She stands there, with the cupboard door open, 
looking out through the window.] 1 know the place you 
mean well enough. [Coming to the table with cups] Jo 
and me used to take a tram out there in our courting days 
and have a walk across it now and again. 

[Sets out the cups. 

jack 

Mind, it’ll be grand out there—very different from this 
hole. 

EMMA 

Maybe. But to my mind you’ll not clear the slums until 
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folk has money to live different, and work to feel 
different. [^P cupboard for the plates. 

lACK [siohitif] ^ ^ 

And dear knows when that’ll be! [Pause.] I see your 

ceiling's as bad as ever. 

Yes. Lucky there’s only that queer body upstairs or it d 
have been down long ago. There’s one thing; it it docs 
conic down it cannot spoil the beauty of this place. 
There’s eight rooms in this house, and this is the oiuy 
one that hasn’t slats sliowing. Wc’vc a lot to be thankfid 

[To the cupboard for a tin oj milk. 


JACK 


They say the rents for the new houses 11 be pretty reason¬ 
able. 

EMMA , , , . 

I dare say; but if we could manage the rent wc haven t 
the stuff for more than one room. It all went monms 
ago. What’s more, from up tliere it means a bus-fare 
to look for work. They don’t seem to tliink of tliat. 

JACK 

You’re about right. -mi w 

[The outer door shuts, and steps come quickly along the 

passage, emma fMores up to the cupboard for the 
teapot. 

EMMA 

This’ll be Jo. 

JO [calling off] , 11*1 

Emma! [The door hursts open, and he stands on the 

hold.] Emma—hullo. Jack, lad!—Emma, 1 ve got a job! 

EMMA teapot in hand, at the cupboard] 

You’ve what? 
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JO [coming to L. of the table and leaning on it, excitedly] 

Tve got a job. It s honest-to-God! 

EMMA [vacantly, coming down a step or two] 

You’ve got a job! 

JO [leaping round the table and seizing her by the shoulders] 
Come on, wake up, woman! It s true as I m standmg 

here. Cannot you say you re glad or something? You 

look as if you thought I was a ghost. [He gives her a hug 
and a smacking feiss.] There, perhaps that U help you to 
realize that I’m flesh and blood. 

EMMA [her voice trembling slightly] , 

Oh, Jo, you’re not being funny? You mean it, dont 

you? Don’t you? 

Why, of course I do! Here, sit down and pull yourself 
together. [He helps her into the tvicker chair. 

JACK ^ 

Jo, you blighter, what happened? How did you hear or 
it, and where is it? 


EMMA 

When do you start? Tell us about it. 

JO [laughing excitedly as he tvalks up to the window and down 
again, flinging his arms above his head] 

I can hariy believe it myself yet. 

JACK 

I don’t blame you. It’s weeks since I even heard of any¬ 
one gettin’ a job. Come on, let’s hear how it s done. 

JO [up L. of the table] 

You know Bill Piggott? 

JACK 

Him that’s foreman at Ellingsworth’s? 

JO 


Yes, that’s him. Well, I was standing at the street comer 
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when he came along. He stopped beside me and said, 
“D’you want a job, Jo?’* “C 5 h, no, I said, Im that 
busy I don’t know how 1 m going to fit cvcryuiing in. 
“Ellingswortlfs wanting a man, he says. If you m 
quick maybe you’ll get it.” “You re not kidding? I 
said, just as you did, Emma. “I’m not likely to bd you 
about a thing like that,” he says, and before he d finished 
speaking I was half-way down the street. Ask tor 
Tom Briggs,” he shouted after me. When I got to 

Ellingswortlfs I asked for Tom Briggs, 

GOT THE JOB! he lmi<ihs his excited laugiL] It 

was as easy as that, after all these months. 

[Sits iti the chair L. of the table. 


EMMA 


Oh, Jo, I used to dream something like this ... but I d 
lost heart even for that lately. 


I know. You used to look at me every time I came in. 
till I was fair scared to open the door and face those eyes 
of yours. And then, when you weren’t lookin’ for it 
any more, 1 came in with the good news—and you didn t 

believe me. 

EMMA [eai^erly] r ■ u 

Never mind. I believe you now. What like ot a job 

is it? 


Yes, come on. Let’s hear what you do when you work. 

^ Well, it’s not much of a job, ol course; but you never 
know what it might lead to. It’s just working the lever 
for one of the machines at the moment. 1 start to¬ 
morrow. I’ll be able to tell you more about it then. 

^ So our Jo’s one of the world’s workers again! [jO 
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and EMMA smiles.] Well [pulling his cap out of his pocket], 
don’t forget your friends when you rise m the world. 
And don’t forget me neither if you hear tell oi them 

wanting any more men. 

JO 

You bet I wouldn’t! 


EMMA 

Maybe everything’s looking up, Jack, 
next. 


It’ll be your turn 


jack ^ , 

Aye, maybe. Well, I’m off. [He crosses to C., where jo 

rises to meet him.] And, Jo, when you’ve got your nose 

to the grindstone to-morrow think of me [crossing to 

Joor]—a gentleman of leisure having a walk round the 

park. Good-bye, Emma. So long, Jo. 111 look in again 

to-morrow night just to see how you got on. 


So long. Jack. See you to-morrow night, then. 
[Coming L. of the table after shutting the door behind jackJ 
Oh, Emma, I’m that excited! Just think of it—clockin 
in, clockin’ out, and PAY-DAYS again! Have I a suit 
of overalls left fit to wear? Will they be in the cup¬ 


board? 

[He rushes to the cupboard and starts pulling things out. 

EMMA [moving the kettle and stirring the fire beneath it] 

Of course you have 1 It’s about the only tiling you have 
got left; but I kept them. They nearly went once or 
twice; but never quite. [Turning and seeing the mess he s 
making^ Here, leave the cupboard alone, man. I U find 
them for you. [To cupboard^ Dear me, you ve got 
everything all over the place. There, now, there you 
are. Here, take them—quick. I must make the tea. 

[Slow black-out. EMMA IS singing happily as the curtain 

falls slowly. 
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SCENE II 


The next afternoon. Fade up lights after rise of curtain. 
EMMA [^at window^ 

As soon as the sun gets round I put his box there. I don’t 
know that it does any good really, but he gets that little. 
It’s the best I can do. 

JINNY [ii neighbour, a good deal older than emma] 

You should get along to the park with him. 

EMMA 

I do sometimes, but it’s so cold just now. In the summer 
I’ll liave to try, but—oh, Jinny, maybe we’ll be out of 
here by then. 


JINNY 

You likely will. Maybe we will too, but where we’ll be 
I wouldn’t like to guess. 


EMMA 


I was talking to Jack Spencer yesterday. C. and 

sitting; jinny in udeher chair knitting.^ He was saying that 
they’re building grand little houses up on the Hill there 
for the folks that’d be turned out of here. 


JINNY 

Our Tom’d never go up there. Think what it would 
cost him to come down here to sign on. 

EMMA 

Yes, that’s what I said. 


JINNY 

Anyway, when you’ve lived in one room as long as we 
have you wouldn’t know what to do with a house. 

EMMA 

I’d know what to do with it all right, if I could furnish 
it; but we’d look soft with a bed in one room and a 
couple of chairs in another. [They both laugh.^ You 
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know, Jinny, I used to have me heart set on a house with 
a bit of garden. We had one at home before I came into 
the town to live. I would hke fine to have a bit of 
garden. 


JINNY 


You’d have one with one of those new houses we were 
talking about, I hear tell. 


EMMA 

I know . . . but I’m talking daft. We’ll have to stop 
here for a while, at any rate, until we’ve managed to save 
a bit. The rent-book’s clear. That’s one tiling we’ve 
always seen to. You have to have a roof over your 
head. I remember we had to pawn the bedclothes once 
to pay it. Just before Mary died there was that many 
things we had to get. 

JINNY 

That was very nearly a year ago, wasn’t it? 

EMMA [slowly] 

A year ago on the twenty-sixth of next mondi. You 
know, Mary was always delicate. She’d have had a bad 
time strugghng through the pinching and scraping of 
this last year, with Jo out of benefit. . . but—two years 
old! It’s a bonny age. 

JINNY 

Ay, I know, hinny. But maybe this one’ll have a better 
chance. 


EMMA 

He should have if Jo’s job’s permanent, as he seems to 
think it will be. Oh, Jinny, lass, you should have seen 
him! It would have done your heart good. He was a 
man again, just like what he used to be when I first 
met him. He’d been so depressed lately it seemed that 
nothing could raise his spirits. He was pleased when 
Jo came, of course—excited about having a son, but 
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It didn’t last. And then when he found that little Jo 
wasn’t really strong it seemed to make him worse than 
ever. 

JINNY [rising and ^oing to the box to look at the hahy'\ 

But the bairn’s stronger than he was, isn’t he? I think 
he looks better mcsclf. Poor bit things, they do have a 
struggle of it, don’t they? 

EMMA Ijoining her'} 

Yes, they do. It doesn’t seem fair, docs it? The nurse 
at the Welfare says lie’s pickin’ up. I thought maybe it 
was my fault that he wasn’t getting food that suited him, 
but she says it isn’t that. 

JINNY [floii’ti R. to the fireplace} 

Don’t fret yourself Get him away into a new house 
that’s not so dark and damp, and watch him thrive. 
That’s what you’ve got to think about. 

EMMA 

I’ll do that all right. But it’s funny, you know, Jinny 
[coming domn C.]—all day I’ve been thinking about 
getting out of this room, and somehow—I’ve never liked 
it so much. [Sits at hack of the table.} It seems quite 
friendly now that I know I’ll be gone soon. All sorts of 
things have happened here, things I’ll not easy forget— 
Mary dying, and little Jo being born, and, oh, coimtlcss 
other small things. 

JINNY [practically} 

Take a look round you with your eyes properly open, 
woman. Look at that patch of damp over by the 
window there. If your Jo has patched it once with 
fresh paper he’s done it a hundred times—hasn’t he 
now ? 

EMMA 

Yes, he has. It’s a leaky down-rimner outside that docs 
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it. Jo couldn’t mend that, though he tried when he 
found that nothing was going to be done about it. 

JINNY 

And what about the bugs? Have you got rid of them 
yet? 

EMMA 

No, we haven’t. Leastways, not properly. They still 
come out every now and again. 

JINNY 

Then stop talking daft and get yourselves out just as 
soon as it’s possible. 

EMMA 

You’re right. I know that well enough. [Rising] The 
kettle’s boiling. A cup of tea by way of celebration’ll 
not come amiss. [Up to the cupboard for the cups. 

JINNY [pushing the chair R. up to the table. She collects the 

etc., from the cupboard while emma puts the tea in 
the pot and fills it] 

That it won’t. It’s a long time since we had anything to 
celebrate in this street, but whether we have or we 
haven’t a cup of tea’s never come amiss. [Sitting R. of 
the table] Eh, Emma, what’d we do without tea? 

EMMA [filling the teapot] 

I don’t know. We seem to have lived on it for the last 
few months. [Round the table to the back; she pours out.] 
It’s precious seldom we see meat, anyway. 

JINNY 

Meat may build up your body, but it doesn’t fill your 
stomach—leastways, not the amount we can buy—and 
it s empty stomachs that cause the mischief. [Slowly] 
fc_s_jiL-awful thing, to be hungry, and, mind you —I 
know. 
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EMMA 

So wc stuff ourselves up with bread and potatoes and get 
along somehow. I like me talking! You ve got four 
bairns all needing clothes as well as food. Tve 
one. 

JINNY 

Aye, but mine arc strong bairns. They could stand a 
bonny sight more hardship than yours could, and that 
makes all the diftcrcncc. [Drinks. 


)nly got 
[Drinks. 


EMMA 

I wouldn't like to have four all as ailing as this one. But 
he won’t ail when wc live up on the Hill there. [Ert^er/y] 
Oh, Jinny, I saw a pram in that furniture shop down on 
the main street. You know the place 1 mean—I cannot 
remember what they call it—where all the stuff stands 
out on the pavement. 

JINNY 

I know where you mean—Simpson’s. 


EMMA 


That’s it. Of course, it wasn’t new. I think I’ll just go 
in and ask the price as I’m passing. I’d dearly like to have 
a pram for him; then I could put him outside. I’d maybe 
get along to the park with him a bit oftener. It’s a long 
way to carry him when he gets bigger. [Drinks. 


JINNY 

Well, it can’t do any harm asking the price. I’ll come 
with you when you go. Simpson’s an old twister, and 
what he asks is not what he expects to get. He’d as like 
as not take the heart out of you straight away, you re 
that timid. [Drififes. 


EMMA 

I’ll have to be going out now to get something for Jo s 
tea. He’ll need more than bread and tea now tliat he s 
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a working man again. The shop*ll just have to 
a bit of ‘ tick.’ 

JINNY 

They’ll do tliat all right when they know Jo’s working. 
rU come down with you, and we’ll price the pram as 
we go Ifinishing the tea in her cup]. 

EMMA [laughing happily] 

I hoped you’d say that, Jinny. Mind, you’re not half a 
quick worker. You know, I’ll maybe not get the pram 
for dear knows how long yet. 

JINNY 

Never mind; we can ask the price. [Pushing back her 
chair and rising] He might let you have it on the hire- 
purchase. Would Jo let you get it that way? 

EMMA 

He might if he knew his money was coming in regular. 
JINNY [crossing to the door] 

I’ll just shp along and get me coat. I’ll be back in half a 
jiffy. [Exit, closing the door. 

[emma puts the cups together and carries them to the 
wooden box which stands R. of the cupboard with 
a chipped enamel basin on it. She takes her coat 
from the hook and puts it on, singing happily. She 
lifts the baby from his box and carries him to the 
wicker chair, where she sits down with him. 

EMMA [as she picks him out of the box] 

Come on, now, baby Jo. You funny httle bit thing! 
You don’t know it, but your whole world’s changed in 
the last twenty-four hours. [She sings again as she wraps 
the baby in his shawl.] There, now, you’re all tucked up 
warm and cosy. Wait till you’re lording it down the 
street in your own carriage. In another year you’ll be 
^^gghig in the garden, pulling the flowers. Here, come 
on; your mother’s thoughts are running away with her. 


give us 
[Drinks. 
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[She rises and feels in the pocket of her coat.] Now ... me 
purse . . . oh, and me key. 

[She searches on the mantelpiece. As she does so the 
door opens, and ]0 comes in. 

EMMA [without turning round] 

I’m just ready, Jinny. [She turns and 5cesjo.] Why, Jol 
You’re back early. 

[jO shuts the door behind him and stands there, 
at her unseeingly without replying. 

EMMA [desperately] 

What is it, jo? What’s happened? [Then, as he still 
doesnt answer, she says dully:] So they didn t start you, 
after all? 

JO [sinking on to the chair L. of the table] 

I started all right. Oh, Emma- 

[He buries his face in his hands. 

EMMA 

Wait till I put the bairn down. [She puts him in his box 
again.] Lie still, now, honey. [Coming C.] There, 
now, go on, Jo—tell us. 

JO [raising his head] 

I cannot understand it. I don’t rightly know yet what 
happened. They told me Td fainted. Tve never fainted 
before. “Not fit,” the foreman said, and when I was in 
the nurse’s room I heard the doctor say something about 
“under-nourished,” or I thought I did. 

EMMA 

I don’t know what you’re talking about, Jo. Begin at 
the start and tell us what happened. 

JO up and trying to pull himsclj together] 

I’m sorry, Emma. I still feel a bit muzzy. Well, I 
started work at half-past eight. They were a decent lot 
—the men, I mean—and I thought to mcself that I was 
going to like being there. I managed the work all right; 
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at least, I thought I did. I remember thinking the lever 
was getting a bit heavier. That was about a quarter to 
twelve, just before we knocked off. And—the next 
thing I knew I was lying on a couch in the nurse’s room, 
rd fainted—at least, they said I had—and I suppose I 
must have done, for I cannot remember how I got there. 
[Silence. All through this speech jO sounds puzzled and 
vague, as if he were trying to work out something he cannot 
understand.^ I’m sorry, Emma. I’m a failure. 

[He drops his bead into his hands again. 

EMMA [m the old toneless voice^ 

It’s not your fault. The doctor was right. You’ve not 
had a decent meal—not what you call decent—for 
months. 

JO [brokenly^ 

Just think of it! I cannot pull a ruddy lever backwards 
and forwards for half a day. A lot of use it’ll be looking 
for work after this. 

EMMA [staring straight before her and almost whispering^ 

A pram . . . and a house widi a bit of garden. 

JO [raising his head and looking at her'} 

What d’you say, Emma? Don’t go out. Take your 
coat off and stop here with us for a bit, anyway. 

EMMA [unfastening her coat, still staring straight ahead} 

It s all right. I’m not going out. I’ve been a long way 
this afternoon. [She gives a little bitter laugh that is half a 
sob.} But I’m back now. [Her voice changes to an 
attempt at brusqueness.} I’ll put the kettle on to warm 
that tea up a bit. It’s cold. [She puts the kettle on the fire 
as she speaks, then goes to the cupboard to hang up her coat. 

She stands for a moment looking out of the ivindow.} It’s 
funny . . . the sun’s shining. 

[The outer door shuts, and quick steps come along the 
passage. Some one knocks at the door of the room. 

N 
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JO [lirgently] 

Whoever that is, Emma, you’re not to let them in. It 
it’s Jack I don’t want to see him. Emma! [Ri5e5. 

EMMA [crossing to the door, touching Jus shoulder on the way] 
Whisht! It’ll be Jinny, that’s all. I was expecting her. 
Sit down, man. I’ll not let her in. 

PIGGOTT [off, as EMMA Opens the door] 

Is Jo in? 

EMMA [in a whisper, as she holds the door shut 
It’s Bill Piggott. 

JO [rising to the fireplace] 

I don’t want to see him. 

PIGGOTT [shouting off] 

Open the door! 

EMMA [opening the door again, hut keeping piggott out] 

Jo’s in, but he doesn’t want to sec anyone. 

piggott 

He’s going to sec me. 

EMMA [her voice hard] 

You know what happened, I suppose? It’s no good 
seeing him. 

piggott 

Get out of my way, woman, and leave this to me. 
[There is a pause, piggott comes in, hut jo is leaning on 
the mantelpiece without looking at hitn. EMMA c/o5CS the 
door softly and leans against it. piggott ^lort’s up C. a step 
and speaks.] Hello, Jo! 

jO to him] 

Hello, Bill! [^Suddenly wild and What have 

you come for? To sec an interesting case, ch? Or to 
have a good laugh, or maybe to curse? After all, you 
got us tlie job. U was a grand choice you made. Don t 
you know a ruin when you see one? Well, blast you, I 
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don’t care what you’ve come for—you can get out. 
D’youhear? GET OUT! 

PIGGOTT [his voice hard'] 

Go on, work yourself up. I suppose you’ve been sitting 
here ever since you came in, feeUng sorry for yourself, 
and thinking yourself a sort of bloomin’ martyr ? [His 
voice changes.] You damn fool, Jo! Why didn’t you 
come to see me before you came home? 

JO [sullenly] 

What good would that have done? 

PIGGOTT 

It might have eased your mind a bit. Do you really 
think you’re the only one that’s done what you did 
to-day? Did you expect to find your muscles in order 
and everything working properly when you haven’t 
worked for—how long is it?—over three years? And, 
mind you, you weren’t half going at it, neither. Why, 
man, I saw you myself. You were pulling that lever 
with all the strength you possessed, as if your life 
depended on seeing how hard you could do it. 

JO 

It did depend on me doing it. Bill, I know you tried to 
do me a good turn when you suggested this job, and I’m 
sorry I let you down, but I wish to God you’d go now! 
It’s httle comfort to know that others have done die 
same as me. I cannot stop thinking that I’ve had a job 
and lost it. I’ve had a job and lost it—had a job and 
lost it! . . . [Turning to the fire again, his hands to his 
head] It goes on and on, drumming in me brain. 

EMMA [crossing to behind the table] 

You’d best leave him alone. Bill. 

PIGGOTT 

Oh. so you’ve lost it, have you? Then, what d’you 
think I’m here for? [Silence. They both look at him. 
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EMMA [trcnitilotisly^ moving a step forward'] 

Bill Piggott! 

JO 

What d you mean. Bill? I have lost it, haven t I? 
Haven’t I? 

PIGGOTT 

That depends upon what you mean. I don t say you 
haven’t lost—temporarily, anyway—the job you were 
doing to-day, but—you’ve to report for light duty 
to-morrow. 

EMMA \_vcry near to tears, hut fgluing with them] 

If you’re scoring him. Bill Piggott, 111 kill you for it. 

I mean it. I’ll kill you! " [She catit go on. 

PIGGOTT 

Now, listen here, the pair of you. You’ve both got 
yourselves worked up over something that s nowhere 
near as bad as you’re making it out to be. I m serious 
enough, Emma; you might know that. 

JO 

What d’you mean by ‘light duty,’ Bill? 

EMMA 

You mean—I suppose—you mean—it’ll be less money? 

PIGGOTT 

Yes, I’m afraid so, at first. You’ll need to go carefuUy. 
Jo, for the next few days. Them muscles I was talking 
about’ll take time to harden. And here’s a bit of advice 
for you if —when you do get this job again. Them levers 
arc all a question of knack, not strength. Remember 
that next time. 



How mucli do 1 lose—off me wages, I mean? How 
much will I be getting now ? 
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PIGGOTT 

I can’t say for certain, but whatever it is, you can take it 
from me it’ll be better than parish reHef. 

EMMA 

You’re right, it will. Oh, it’s not the money I’m think¬ 
ing of so much as what’s behind it. 

JO [sitting R, of the table^ 

I don’t know—it takes the heart out of you. 

EMMA 

Jo, you musm’t talk like that. Think of it, man—you’re 
still working, and as long as you’re working there s 
something to hope for, something to look forward to. 

PIGGOTT 

Why, of course there is! 

EMMA 

And what was there on relief.^ Notliing. Just trying to 
get through the days as best you could to the end of your 
life. [She shudders.^ But that’s over. Oh, Bill, I’ll see 
he gets proper food from now on. I’ll see to it some¬ 
how. I’ll get him right again. 

PIGGOTT 

That’s the girl! Why, man, in a week or two you won’t 
know yourself! A bit more money coming in, regular 
work and meals, and you’ll be as right as a trivet. 

JO [vaguely'] 

I dare say. I don’t know that I can understand it 
properly yet. 

EMMA [her face lighting up] 

But I can. Only we’ve been up and down so often in 
the last twenty-four hours, it’s no wonder he’s mazed. 
Here, the kettle’ll be boiling in a minute, and we’ll have 
some tea. Will you stop, Bill? 
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PIGGOTT his cap L. of the table^ 

I don’t mind if I do. 

JINNY [calling off] 

Arc you coming, Emma? 

EMMA [at the cupboard] 

No! [She stops suddenly, then laughs, and her voice is 
happy.] Yes, I am—I’m coming. [After all, pricing the 
pram will do no harm. Then excitedly to }0 and billJ Here, 
Bill, sit down; have a cup of tea and a talk to him. It’ll' 
do him good. Put some water in the pot when it boils, 
Jo. [Putting on her coat] I’m going out after all, but 
Bill’ll keep you company, and I’ll not be long. [At 
window] Coming, Jinny! Give a look to the bairn, Jo, 
will you? I’ll not be above half an hour. Yes, Jinny, 
I’m coming! [She opens the door and exits. She can be 
heard running down the passage, and there is a triumphant 
note in her voice.] I’m conring! I’m coming! 

[0« Emma’s e.xit bill pushes an open packet of 
cigarettes across the table into jo’s line of 
vision. JO rdi.vr.? his head and looks at bill. 
Slowly he smiles, and takes a cigarette as the 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY LULLABY 

Scene : A nursery, mary smith is sitting by the fireside in the 
nursery^ gently rocking to and fro the cradle in which her 
baby is lying. As she rocks she sings a lullaby. The lamps 
have not been lity and the only light comes from the fire^ 
which throws a warm gloiv on mary and the cradle, and casts 
strange leaping shadows over the rest of the room. 

' MARY [singing'] 

Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top. 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock. 

When the ^ough breaks the cradle will fall. 

Down will come baby, cradle, and all. 

[She peeps at the baby for a moment, and then goes on 
singing, more softly : 

Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top. 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock. 

When die bough- 

[She peeps again, and, satisfied that the baby is asleep, 
stops singing. But she does not take her eyes off 
the child, nor get up from her stool by the cradle. 
And presently she begins to talk to the sleeping 
infant, as mothers will. 

MARY 

There's my precious! [She tucks him up.] Sleep well! 
And soon-you’ll grow up into a fine, big boy, won’t 
you, my darling? And every one will say, “Look at 
Peter Ulric Smith—isn’t he the bonniest boy you ever 
saw?” And then you’ll go to school, and the master 
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will teach you all sorts of clever things. And you’ll leam 
them all so quickly! “Peter Ulric Smith,” he’ll say, 
“you’ve got a brain in a million. If all my pupils were 
as easy to teach as you arc my job would be a pleasure,” 
he’ll say. 

[At this moincfit another voice—a mans—starts speak¬ 
ing from the other side of the room, and in a patch 
of light among the shadows we see the school¬ 
master standing, dressed in mortar-board and 
black gown. He seems to be talking to some one 
we cannot see, and mary takes not the slightest 
notice of him, but goes on whispering to her baby. 
The only difference is that now we cannot hear her, 
because of the schoolmaster’s loud and rather 
sarcastic voice. 
schoolmaster 

Peter Ulric Smith! There’s a name to give a boy! Did 
you ever hear anything like it? 

[He pauses for a second, with a rather sneering smile on 
his face, and in that second u'c hear MARY saying 
to the baby: 

MARY 

It’s a very nice name, really—but you needn’t tell tlic 
other boys what the U stands for if you don’t want tlicm 
to know. 
schoolmaster 

I could forgive tlic name if you had brains, but really 
you seem to be even more woolly-wdttcd than most boys 
of your age—and that’s saying a great deal! God knows 
why I spend my life teaching you and a hundred other 
brats like you, when I might have been doing somctliing 
really useful—sweeping the streets or coal-mining, for 
instance! How I’m going to cram enough knowledge 
into your brain-box to get you through your beastly 
little examinations 1 can’t imagine. 
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MARY [still talking to her baby] 

And my clever son’s going to pass all his examinations 
—right at the top of the list—isn’t he? Eh? 

SCHOOLMASTER 

Still, don’t let us exaggerate the importance of examina¬ 
tions. The most important thing you’ve got to learn, 
Peter Ulric Smith, is that learning doesn’t really matter a 
damn. Any cad can learn the sort of thing you find in 
books, what we want is a race of young men who can 
play games for die honour of the old school—and cheat 
and lie a little when called upon to do so. 

MARY 

Of course, I want you to take an interest in sport too, 
but you will remember that lessons are more important, 
won’t you, my precious? And do be careful not to hurt 
yourself playing any nasty rough games. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

Those are the most important things, of course, but I 
expect your beastly parents will fret if I don’t teach you 
a whole lot of unnecessary things into die bargain, so 
you’d better learn a spot of Latin as well. Eh? I’m 
damned if I really know why—except that we always 
have taught a spot of Larin. And, anyway, we’ve got all 
the text-books now, and we can’t waste ’em. 

MARY 

And then you must learn French—and German—and 
Spamsh. Then when you grow up you can be a diplo¬ 
mat, or an ambassador, or something important like 
that. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

who wants to learn French and German? Now you 
listen to me. My father went round the world three 
times, and he never knew a word of French and German 


/ 
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—nor Spanish, for that matter. “If English is good 
enough for me,” he used to say, “it's good enough for 
tlicsc damned foreigners. Why should I take the trouble 
to learn their damned language? It d only give them an 
exaggerated idea of their importance." That’s what he 
used "to say—and he was right! Now, then—mHo, amas^ 

atfiat - 

MARY 

Or perhaps you’d rather go into the Church? That 
would be nice too. Then I could go to service and hsten 
to you preaching. You know, Peter, I think I d like that 
best of all. And then you could christen all the little 
babies—just like that nice clergyman with the wliite hair 
christened you. 

^As MARY goes on talking to her baby ire see the nice 
CLERGYMAN With tlic whitc Iiaif. He is standing 

at the other side oj the room, (juite near the school¬ 
master, and hisjace is lit up by the dancing light 
from the fireplace, as he intones: 

CLERGYMAN 

I baptize you Peter Ulric, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

[He makes a gesture with his hand, as though baptizing 
an invisible baby. 

MARY 

That would be nice, but I won’t influence you or per¬ 
suade you—I promise I won’t. My baby shall choose 
just what he wants to do for himself, shan’t he, my 
precious? 

[^5 MARY 5rtys this another wans voice—a caressing, 
musical, condescending voice —te^n'ns to speak front 
the shadows, and then a flicker oj light shows us 
that it is an announcer in ei'cnin^ dress, speak¬ 
ing into a microphone. 
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ANNOUNCER 

Juvenile unemployment, says the Savant Committee 
Report, issued to-day, has reached so serious a pitch that 
vocational training and selection can no longer safely be 
left to the individual or the parent. The Committee 
recommends that a board of psycho-analysts andefficiency 
experts should be set up to examine aU children of pre- 
employable age and determine on die career for which 
they are best fitted. The report further suggests that the 
surplus or non-employable juvenile population should 
be drafted into Government instructional centres, to be 
trained in the art of employing enforced leisure. 


MARY 

Of course, they do say it’s hard for boys to get jobs 
nowadays when they leave school; but it won’t be hard 
for my Ulric, will it, my sweet? You’ll always be able 
to fmd a nice job. 


ANNOUNCER 

Here are the latest unemployment figures. The total 
number of persons unemployed at twelve noon to-day 
was three millions four hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred and one, an increase of one on the 
previous day’s figures. 

MARY 


And, oh, my darling, when you do grow up and go out 
into the world there are two things I want you always 
to remember. 


CLERGYMAN 

Put your trust in God, and love thy 
self. 


neighbour as thy- 


SCHOOLMASTER 

Never take anything or anybody on trust. Look after 
Number One, and do the other fellow down if neces¬ 
sary. 
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MARY 

And, whatever you do, always be honest and honour¬ 
able—and never tell a lie. 

[O/i these words we hear another voice, a thick, rasp¬ 
ing, bullying voice. And then we see the BUSI- 
NESS man to whom it belongs—a plump, florid 
creature, flashily dressed and smoking a fat cigar. 

BUSINESS MAN 

Now, look here. Smith, you ve been with us for over a 
year, and I don’t deny you’ve done pretty well. You’re 
intelligent, and you’ve got a certain talent for organiza¬ 
tion, but that’s not enough. I’m not in business for my 
health, and I want some one who can show results. 
Now, take our advertising. It’s all right—artistic and all 
that—but it’s got no punch. And it don’t make our pro¬ 
ducts look worth enough, if you get what I mean. 

MARY 

My Peter would never tell a lie, would he? Prontisc me 
that. 

BUSINESS MAN 

Not strictly true? Well, what of it? What s that got to 
do with it? People don’t expect advertising to be true. 
And here’s another thing. I’ve been going over die 
books, and I find you’ve been allowing far too much 
latitude to debtors. That’s got to stop, too. Then 
there’s that little matter of the diffused delivery agree¬ 
ments. 

MARY 

“Honesty is the best policy.” That’s the motto I want 
my big son to have. 

BUSINESS MAN ^ 

What? Sharp practice? Now, look here. Smith, you re 
not a child tied to your mother’s apron-strings any 
longer. It may be sharp practice—I’m not denying it, 
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though if you’d been some one outside the firm I’d have 
sued you for saying so—but sharp practice is what put 
me where I am to-day. And if sharp practice is necessary 
to keep me there, then sharp practice there’s going to be, 
whether you like it or not. 

ANNOUNCER 

Here are the latest unemployment figures. 

BUSINESS MAN 

I may not be as well educated as you are, but I’ve yet 
to discover that honesty is the best pohcy—except for 
those who are looking for the bankruptcy court. 

ANNOUNCER 

The total number of persons unemployed at twelve noon 
to-day was three millions four hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand- 

BUSINESS MAN 

Now, look here, Smith, you’re a good boy. You’ll go 
far if you look at things my way. But I’m just putting 
you wise. It’s got to be my way or out! Get me? 

ANNOUNCER 

—six hundred and two, an increase of two on the 
previous day’s figures. 

MARY 

Then you’ll be getting married and leaving your poor 
old mother. Oh, yes, you will! I know! But I don’t 
mind really. Well, I suppose I do in a way, but I’ll try 
not to, for your sake. Especially if she’s nice. Oh, my 
precious one, you will be careful to pick the right girl, 
wont you? Then we’U have a lovely wedding, with 

the bride all in white satin and orange blossom and- 

[She goes on talking, but our attention is diverted by 
the CLERGYMAN. He is reading the wedding ser¬ 
vice to the BRIDE, who is kneeling in front of him. 
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all in white satin and orange blossom, as mary 
imagined her. We cannot,see any bridegroom. 

CLERGYMAN 

Repeat after me. I, Judith- 

BRIDE 

I, Judith- 

CLERGYMAN 

Take thee, Peter Ulric- 

BRIDE 

Take thee, Peter Ulric- 

CLERGYMAN 

To my wedded husband- 

BRIDE 

To my wedded husband- 

CLERGYMAN . i r j 

To have and to hold from this day forward- 

BRIDE , 

To have and to hold from this day forward- 

CLERGYMAN 

For better, for worse- 

BRIDE 

For better, for worse- 

CLERGYMAN 

For richer, for poorer- 

BRIDE 

For richer, for poorer- 

CLERGYMAN 

In sickness and in hcaltli- 

BRIDE 

In sickness and in health- 

CLERGYMAN 

To love, cherish, and to obey- 
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BRIDE 

To love, cherish, and to obey- 

CLERGYMAN 

Till death us do part- 

BRIDE 

Till death us do part. 

ANNOUNCER 

The number of marriages solemnized in churches during 
the past six months has declined by forty per cent., 
states a report. 

CLERGYMAN 

Judith and Peter, you have just taken the most solemn 
vows a man and a woman can take. You have sworn 
in God s house to love and cherish one another tiU death 
parts you. I hope you reahze sincerely the true signifi¬ 
cance of that vow, and that you will fulfil it, come what 
may. 

ANNOUNCER 

On the other hand, the report records that the total num¬ 
ber of divorces granted during the same period was more 

than sixty-five per cent, above the figure for the previous 
six months. 

{During the last six or seven speeches mary has been 
humming Mendelssohns Wedding March” as 
she rocks the cradle gently to and fro. Now she 
breaks off and speaks to the sleeping baby. 

MARY 

Then you must be very kind to her—but you must try 

to be firm too. Remember, a man must always be a 
hero to his wife. 

{The BRIDE has taken off her veil and orange blossom, 
and now she bursts into a tirade of abuse. 

BRIDE 

A hero! My God! A fine hero you’d make! Why on 
o 
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earth I was fool enough to tic myself up to you for life 
I can’t imagine. Look at the Robinsons—they’ve got a 
car. Look at the Browns—they’ve got a radiogram. 
Look at the Joneses—he takes his wife to Brighton every 

week-end. 

ANNOUNCER 

The report records that the total number of divorces 
granted during the same period- 

BRIDE ^ . , 

Of course it isn’t your fault! Nothing s ever your tault. 
As a matter of fact, that’s probably true.^ It’s the fault of 
the way you were brought up. You re too namby-, 
pamby. You won’t do anything I ask because you say 
it’s unethical. And what’s the result? I have to go about 
looking like a scarecrow, while Mrs Robinson has new 
furs, and Mrs Brown has a chinchilla coat, and Mrs 

Jones has- 

ANNOUNCER 

More than sixty-five per cent, above the figure tor tiic 
previous six months, 

BRIDE 

All right, all right! I admit I was with him. 1 vc been 

with him lots of times. And can you blame me? He s 
sensible. He knows which side his bread is buttered. 
He’s got a car, and a yacht, and a bungalow by the river. 
He can atford to buy me a chinchilla wrap. Of course 1 
was with him! Well, what are you going to do about 

it? 


CLERGYMAN 

To love, cherish, and to obey, till death us do part. 

BRIDE [/« a wliccdliti^ noire] ^ 

Of course I want a divorce! But you wouldn t want to 

divorce me, would you? You’ll be nice and give me 

evidence, so that 1 can divorce you, won’t you? All the /, 
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best people do it that way. You wouldn’t refuse me this 
one thing, would you? 

MARY 

And you’ll never tell a he, will you, my precious? 

BRIDE 

Besides, if you divorce me they won’t let me marry 
Tony in a church—and I do so want a nice church wed¬ 
ding, with hhes and orange blossom and bridesmaids. 
You will do it for me, won’t you? It’s the last thing I’ll 
ever ask of you. 

ANNOUNCER 

In the High Court of Justice, Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, Mr Justice Jackson to-day made 
absolute the following decrees nisi —Robinson v. Robin¬ 
son; Jones V, Jones; Brown v. Brown; Smith v, Smidi. 

MARY 

If anything dreadful should happen to you—like divorce 
or disgrace—^you can always come to me. I’ll stand by 
you. But it won’t—oh, Peter, please tell me it won’t. 

CLERGYMAN 

I should never have thought it possible! I always looked 
on Peter Ulric Smith as such a nice young fellow. 

BRIDE 

I want you to marry Tony and me. I shouldn’t feel 
properly married if I wasn’t married in a church! 

BUSINESS MAN 

Send in Smith! Smith, you’re sacked! We don’t want 
any divorcees here. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

You must admit a thing like that lets down the school. 
And I m told he even wore the old-boy tie in court! 

BUSINESS MAN 

You say you weren’t the guilty party really? It was a 
white lie, was it? Well, what’s that got to do -with me? 
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/told you to lie? Maybe. But this is the wrong sort of 
lie, my boy. I’ve got my reputation to think of —and 
you can get out and stay out! 

ANNOUNCER 

The total number of unemployed at noon to-day was 
four millions- 


BUSINESS MAN 

That’s my last word. You’re fired! 


ANNOUNCER 

—and sixty-seven. I beg your pardon, sixty-eight. The 
' election. Speaking in London to-day, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter said- 




[0((/ of the shadoivs awics the voice of the politician, 
atid at once a convenient flicker oj ligJit picks him 
out for ns. 


POLITICIAN 

My friends, this is a very solemn moment for all of us. 
The twin spectres of poverty and unemployment menace 
the security of our fair land. Even the richest among us 
can never be sure when falling dividends and rising taxes 
may not force us to dismiss our second chauffeur or third 
gardener. 


MARY 

Don’t worry about being rich, my precious. Money 
isn’t everything. 


POLITICIAN 

There is only one way out of tliis dilemma. We must 
take what we want, as our fathers took it—and if the 
world refuses to give freely, then we must take it by 
force. Our virile young men and women are not going 
to be denied. They are not going to fall below tlie high 
standards of their forefathers. Read our glorious liistory, 
and you will find on every page an epic of heroism, a 
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saga of glory, written in letters of blood and fire. That 
is the message I bring to you to-day. 

MARY 

Money doesn’t matter. It’s peace that counts. Peace is 
the only thing in Hfe worth having. 

POLITICIAN 

This is a democratic country, and I thank God for it. 
The decision rests with you. You alone shall provide 
the answer. Pale peace with poverty in her train—or 
glorious war with work for men and honour for our 
nation? 

SCHOOLMASTER 

History provides the answer. It must be war! 
CLERGYMAN 

When right is on our side war becomes holy—an act of 
devotion to God! 

BUSINESS MAN 

Trade follows the flag. Give me war and profits! 

MARY 

It’s peace that counts. Peace is the only thing in Hfe 
worth having. 

AIWOUNCER 

War has been declared! 

[All of the characters except mary cheer loudly. From 
this point onward the speeches follow one another 
more and more quickly, getting louder every 
moment, creating an air of tension and excitement. 

POLITICIAN 

War has been declared! 

ALL 

WAR HAS BEEN DECLARED! 

ANNOUNCER 

The royal trumpeters will now sound the advance. 
Stand by, please. 
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Men arc urgently needed, ^^e must have more men. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

I’m needed at home to teach the new generation about 
the glories of war. 

CLERGYMAN 

My place is to preach that this is a holy war—not to 
fight it. 

BUSINESS MAN 

Anyone can fight, but it needs a man like me to see that 
we make a profit out of the war. 

POLITICIAN 

Men arc urgently needed. We must have more men. 

ANNOUNCER 

Men arc urgently needed. 

POLITICIAN 

Peter Ulric Smith, your king and country need you. 

ANNOUNCER 

Peter Ulric Smith, your king and country need you. 

POLITICIAN 

For the glorious destiny of your nation- 

SCHOOLMASTER 

For the honour of the old school- 

CLERGYMAN 

For the carrying out of God’s immutable purposes- 

BUSINESS MAN 

For the sake of the profit-and-loss account- 

ALL 

Your king and country need you. 

MARY 

No, no! They’d never send you to war! They d never 
do that, Peter! Never again! 
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ANNOUNCER 

Here is the latest bulletin from the front. There was a 
sharp engagement in Zone 24 this morning. Casualties 
were heavy, but neither side could claim any material 
advantage. 

POLITICIAN 

We’re doing splendidly. I am confident that victory is 
in sight. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

Our brave boys are performing wonders. 

CLERGYMAN 

With God on our side we cannot fail. 

BUSINESS MAN 

Already our turnover has doubled. 

ANNOUNCER 

Here is the first casualty-Hst of to-day’s engagement. 
Killed, Peter Ulric Smith- 

POLITICIAN 

Peter Ulric Smith! Dear, dear! A fine boy! Send a 
telegram of condolence to his mother. 

SCHOOLMASTER 

Peter Ulric Smith! Write his name on the war me¬ 
morial ! What a tribute to the training of the old school! 
Fourteen of our boys have laid down their Hves al¬ 
ready. 

CLERGYMAN ^ 

Peter Ulric Smith! Greater love hath no man than this,y^ 

*7"^ t 

BUSINESS MAN 

Peter Ulric Smith! He used to work for me, but this 
is the best day’s work he ever did. I mean to say, look at 
my dividends. 


that a man lay down hisTife. 
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ANNOUNCER 

The royal trumpeters will now sound the Last Post. 

[During these speeches mary has risen to her feet, and 
she is notu standing, Jacing the other characters. 
She is trcinhlitJgy and suddenly she shouts: 

MARY 

No! You shan’t do it! Stop it, I tell you! Stop it! 

ALL 

What? 

MARY [shrieking] 

Stop! 

ALL 

Stop? 

MARY 

Yes, Stop! It mustn’t be like that! It mustn’t! Is that 
what I’ve suftcred agonies for? Is tliat the best you ciui 
give my son? If that’s all the world can ofler, then I’d 
rather kill him now—before he’s had time to learn what 
a mockery it all is. I’d rather kill him, I tell you, than 
let him grow up—for that! I won’t have it, I tell you! 
Do you hear that? I won’t have it! [All of the other 
characters begin to laugh dertsiuely. mary listens hopelessly 
for a nwnient. Then she shouts, despairingly^] Stop it! 
Stop it! [The baby in the cradle begins to fry.] There! 

Now you’ve wakened him. 

[She turns and picks up the child. Holding hitn in her 
ar}ns, she turns again—find that the others have 
all gone. In their place stands the madonna, a 
sad-faced, soft-voiced woman, dressed in a blue 
robe. 

MADONNA 

There! It’s all right. 

MARY 

Who are vou? 
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MADONNA 

Just a mother, like yourself. 

MARY 

where’s your baby ? 

MADONNA 

They killed him. 

MARY 

Oh! [She clutches her oivn baby more closely to her breast. 

MADONNA 

But you mustn’t be afraid. I came to reassure you. 

MARY 

How can I help being afraid.? Didn’t you hear what they 
said—that all my baby could look forward to was lying 
and cheating and despair and unhappiness and bloodshed 
and death? Wouldn’t you be afraid? 

MADONNA [peeping at the baby^ 

But he isn’t afraid. Look, he’s smiling. 

MARY 

That’s because he doesn’t know. Oh, it was cruel of 
me to bring a baby into a world like this 1 I ought never 
to have done it. 

MADONNA 

You say that because you haven’t learned the true secret 
of motherhood. 

MARY 

What is that? 

MADONNA 

You have to find that out for yourself. It’s a strange 
thing, motherhood. You may be just an ordinary 
woman—not particularly clever or wise or beautiful— 
but your baby may be a genius, a great musician, or a 
poet, or a leader of men. You have to teach him every- 
diing—how to eat and how to walk, how to dress and 
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how to talk—and before you know what is happening 
he is teaching you. Things you’d never dreamed of he 
will teach you. That’s tlic strange tiling about babies. 
They have something in them that doesn t come from 
you at all, but from outside. And that s the secret of 
motherhood—that something which makes every baby 
a potential leader and saviour of mankind. One day 
some mother somewhere will give the world a child 
who will put everything right. It may be you—or 
another mother across the street — or across the 
world. But whoever it is, she won’t know — any 
more than you or I knew. Look at my Son, for 
instance- 

MARY 

But they killed him, you said. 

MADONNA 

That didn’t make any difference. 

MARY 

No difference! I don’t want my son killed. 

MADONNA 

He said, “I will come again.” And 1 believe that He will 
—in some other mother’s child. And perhaps this time 
the world will be ready for Him. Perhaps it is ready 
now, for yours- 

MARY 

Is that the secret you spoke of? 

MADONNA 

Perhaps. 

MARY 

It’s too much to hope. 

MADONNA 

Why? Isn’t all motherhood hope? 

MARY 

But my baby- 
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MADONNA [^peeping at him again] 
He’s still awake. 


MARY 

rU put him to bed. 

\_She goes over to the cradle, puts the baby into it, and 
tucks it up. Then she sits down by it again, in the 
same position as when the play opened, and begins 
to rock the cradle gently to and fro. The madonna 
stands just beyond the cradle, looking out into the 
distance, and as mary begins to sing her lullaby 
again we can almost imagine that the madonna 
is gently rocking an invisible child in her arms too. 

MARY [singing] 

Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top. 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock. 

When the bough breaks the cradle will fall. 

Down will come baby, cradle, and all. 

[She peeps at the baby to see if he is sleeping. 

Then she sings, more softly. 

Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top. 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock. 

When the bough breaks- 

[mary is still singing as the curtain slowly falls. 
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MISS JONES 

And the third? 

MRS MAY 

oh, the diird was a lonely bachelor who couldn’t get 
his socks mended, and so I called him ‘Charity.* 

MISS JONES 

And they all went west? 

MRS MAY 

Yes. ‘Faith’ got killed in a motor accident when he was 
driving the car with his right hand and making love to 
some one else’s wife with his left. 

MISS JONES 

That must be very difficult to do. 

MRS MAY 

Not at all. ‘Faith* was left-handed. ‘Hope’ got scalded 
to death when his hot-water bottle burst. 

MISS JONES 

Oh, madam, how tragic! 

MRS MAY 

Tragic! I should think so, indeed! A brand-new hot- 
water bottle! 

MISS JONES 

And ‘Charity’? 

MRS MAY 

Charity,’ I regret to say, had the stupidity and incon¬ 
siderateness to swallow a whole packet of weed-killer, 
after I had spent a good hour trying to persuade him to 
come to a bargain sale with me. 

MISS JONES 

My goodness! What was he doing with the weed¬ 
killer. 

MRS MAY [darkly] 

I often wondered. W^e hadn’t a garden. 

p 
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MISS JONES 

I don't quite understand how you run the bureau, 
madam. 

MRS MAY 

It’s quite simple. When you want a maid, or when you 
lose a maid, what do you do? Go to the bureau and get 
another. Well, it’s the same tiling here. If you want a 
husband or lose a husband come along here, put your 
name down, and state your requirements. Fee, one 
guinea per husband, and no responsibility taken for 
subsequent proceedings—legal or otherwise. 

MISS JONES 

My! And do you get a lot of ladies here looking for 
husbands? 

MRS MAY 

Thousands of them. Big ones—little ones—fat ones— 
thin ones—young ones—old ones—pretty ones—and 
ones as ugly as the devil. There’s always a shortage of 
good maids, and there’s always a shortage of husbands, 
good or bad. Now don’t forget your duty is to write 
down particulars of clients and the sort of husbands they 
want in that big ledger. 

[There is a loud knocking at the door. 

MRS MAY 

Ah! An early bird after a worm. Show her in. [E/Uer 
MRS WUFF—/i^rs, accenty scenty ntore furSy and more accent.^ 
Good morning, madam. 

MRS WUFF 

Good morning. 

MRS MAY 

what can I do for you? 

MRS WUFF 

Well, what I really want is a husband. 
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MRS MAY 

I can see that. Will you kindly give my assistant the 
full particulars—name, age (approximately, of course), 
description, nature, requirements.^ 

MRS WUFF 

Lucretia Wuff—Mrs Wuff. I am a widow. 

MRS MAY 

oh! Divorced, bigamist, or grass? 

MRS WUFF 

Well, certainly not grass. 

MRS MAY 

Not grass! Hard court, eh? Put that down. Miss Jones. 
Your age? 

MRS WUFF 

Well, thirty-five. 

MRS MAY 

Thirty-five, Miss Jones, plus fifteen. 

MRS WUFF 

What do you mean by plus fifteen? I am not fifty. 

MRS MAY 

Oh, no, madam. That’s not your age; that’s your handi¬ 
cap. What sort of husband do you wish for? 

MRS WUFF 

Oh, something exciting. 

MRS MAY 

Something exciting? Ahem! Put her down as an 
optimist, Miss Jones. And his age? 

MRS WUFF 

Oh, about twenty-three or twenty-four. 

MRS MAY 

Twenty-three or twenty-four. Put down baby-snatcher 
after optimist. And now, habits ? 
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MRS WUFF [tttnis up R.] 

Oh, Till not particular. He must dance well, of course, 
and mix cocktails, and not want to go to bed too early, 
and be able to play jazz, and know something about 
racing, and be able to act and swim, and drive a car, 

and play a decent hand at bridge, and-- 

[Rcfi/ni5 up L. 

MRS MAY 

Have you got all that. Miss Jones? 

MISS JONES 

Yes, madam. He must be able to dance well, play a 
decent hand at jazz, and not want to mix cocktails in 
bed. [There is another knock at the door. 

MRS WUFF 

Do you think that is—a man? 

MRS MAY 

Judging from the boldness of the knock, I should say no! 
[Site opens the door and admits MRS bee.] What, you again, 
Mrs Bee? I’m afraid I haven’t anything to suit you. 

[mrs bee 15 slight and youn^, wearing dark spectacles^ 
a niuDkr, and a long coat. 

MRS BEE [in a timid I'oiVe] 

I know, but may I come in and wait, please? Some one 
might turn up. 

MRS may 

Certainly, Mrs Bee. Come in. 

[mrs bee walks to the chair R. 

MRS BEE 

Thank you. 

MRS WUFF round'] 

I presume, Mrs May, that I have an option on whatever 
man turns up first? 
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MRS MAY 

I couldn’t guarantee anything of that sort. Will you sit 
down, madam? 

MRS WUFF 

Thank you. [There is another knock at the door. 

MRS WUFF 
MRS BEE 

Ah! 

[mrs may is now behind the desk, miss jones goes 
towards the door, at which all are looking. Enter 
miss waff. She is a tall, gaunt young woman, 
whose outlook on the world is not biased by an 
undue proportion of good looks. 

MRS MAY 

Good morning. 

MISS WAFF [heavily'j 

Good morning. I have been advised to take a husband. 

MRS MAY 

Advised? By whom? Your doctor? 

MISS WAFF 

No, by my clergyman. 

MRS MAY 

The wicked old gentleman 1 

MRS WUFF 

Disgusting 1 

MRS MAY 

And what sort of husband do you require, madam? 

MISS WAFF 

I don t mind. Only one thing is important. He must 
be a man with a soul. 

MRS MAY 

A what? 

MISS WAFF 

A soul. 
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MRS MAY 

What sort of a soul? 

MISS WAFF [pgairi heavily] 

A soul that craves for the wide, open spaces—the rustling 
of trees in the moonlight, and the perfume of roses in 
early June. Have you any husbands free at the moment? 

MRS MAY 

Not any souley ones. 

MISS WAFF 

Perhaps I had better call again, 

[5/je moves towards the door, 

MRS MAY 

Your best chance, madam, would be to sit and wait. 
Something with a soul might blow in. I had one last 
week, but he was snapped up in no time by a lady who 
kept a lodging-house in Brighton. My assistant will 
take all particulars. Miss Jones! [miss waff mopes om 
to the desk.] Now, Mrs Bee, yoif ve been coming every 
day for the last month. What sort of husband do you 
really want? A soul or a thriller? 

MRS BEE [hesitatingly] 

Oh, just any sort of a husband. Til tell you if one comes 
in w \o would suit me. 

MRS WUFF 

I should warn you, madam, tliat I have a prior claim to 
you on any man this morning. 

MISS JONES 

That’s all, thank you. 

MRS MAY 

Will you sit down, Miss Waff? 

[miss WAFF takes a scat on the other side of MRS wuff. 

MRS WUFF [aggressively] 

You get J1 sorts here, don’t you? 
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MRS MAY 

It takes all sorts to make a marriage. 

[Another knock. All the ladies stiffen at once. The 
knock is repeated. 

ALL 

Ah! 

MRS MAY 

Come in. 

[A tally gauntj and rugged spinster enters. She is 
dressed in rusty black; an evil and sombre toque 
almosty butj alas! not entirelyy eclipses her counten¬ 
ance. She takes a severe and assured glance round 
the room, sniffs^ and then walks to the counter. 

MISS JONES 

Yes, madam? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Are you the proprietress? I said, “Are you die pro¬ 
prietress?” 

MISS JONES 

Oh, no, ma’am! 

MRS MAY 

I am Mrs May. What can I do for you? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I have called for a husband. 

MRS MAY 

Oh, yes! Your own or some one else’s? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I am not married. 

MRS MAY 

And what is your name ? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Crunch. 
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MRS MAY 

I beg your pardon? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Crunch.” 

MRS MAY 

Miss Jones, take down Miss Crunch’s particulars. 

MISS JONES 

Name, please? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Crunch—Sarah Crunch, 

MISS JONES 

Scarah Scrunch. Thank you. Age? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Forty-one. [An audible titter from the listening ladies. 

MISS JONES 

Spinster? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Certainly. 

MISS JONES 

Nature? 

MRS MAY 

The answer is a lemon. Miss Jones. 

MISS JONES 

Thank you. Lemon spinster. What sort of a husband 
do you require, madam? 

MISS CRUNCH 

A worker. I said, “ A worker.” Have you any husbands 
in now? 

MRS MAY 

No, madam, but one may turn up any moment 
now. 

Will you take a scat? 


[miss CRUNCH 5lVi' hcsidc MISS WAFF. 
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MISS WAFF 

I fmd this waiting extremely unpleasant. 

MRS WUFF 

Waiting for a husband is always unpleasant. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Stuff and nonsense! 

MRS WUFF 

I beg your pardon [ivith great dignity^ ? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Stuff and nonsense.” 

MRS WUFF 

And was that observation addressed to me ? 

[Again there is a knock on the door. This is listened 
to in dead silence, and then it is repeated. 

ALL 

Ah! 

[The door is opened, and a little oU lady comes in, 
rosy-cheeked and dressed in a manner suggestive 
of the country. 

OLD LADY [j>eeping m] 

I understand one can hire a husband here. 

MRS WUFF 

Well, my goodness! 

MISS CRUNCH 

Upon my word! 

MRS BEE 

oh, dear me! 

MISS WAFF 

Revolting! 

MISS JONES 

Well, I never! [The ladies all speak together. Clamour. 
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MRS MAY 

Not hire, madam—not hire, please. 

OLD LADY 

I am very sorry. Perhaps there has been some mistake? 

I was told- 

MRS WUFF 

You don’t hire husbands. 

OLD LADY 

I beg your pardon. Perhaps I should have said I wanted 
to buy a husband? 

MRS MAY 

You can engage a husband, if you wish. 

OLD LADY 

Ah! ‘Engage*—that’s the word I should have used. 
Well, may I have one? 

MRS MAY 

One what? 

OLD LADY 

One husband. 

MRS MAY 

All these ladies arc waiting for a husband. Perhaps you 
will wait with them? 

OLD LADY 

oh, dear! Will I have to wait? Don’t you keep them 
in stock? 

MRS MAY 

In stock! 

OLD LADY 

Dear! Dear! Dear! Dear! Have I said something 
wrong again? 

MRS MAY 

This is not a grocer’s shop, madam. 
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OLD LADY 

No, indeed, Vm sure it isn’t. 


MRS MAY 

Will you give my assistant the particulars, please? 

OLD LADY 

Well, you see, I just want a husband. 

MRS MAY [with heavy sarcasm] 

Any particular shape or size ? 

OLD LADY 

No, I don’t think so. I think I’d like a big one. 

MISS WAFF 

A big one! 

OLD LADY 

With blue eyes. 

MISS CRUNCH 

With blue eyes 1 


OLD LADY 

I beg your pardon? 

MISS CRTOCH 

I said. With blue eyes.” 

OLD LADY 

So you want one with blue eyes too? They’re so honest, 
aren t they, dear? 

MRS WUFF 

This is getting beyond a joke. I’m not going to waste 

my tune here any longer. [To the old lady] Are you 

really temng us that you have come here to look for a 
husband? 

old lady 

But haven’t you? 


MRS WUFF 

That’s a different thing altogether. 
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01 D 1 -ADY 

Rut whv? I don’t understand. 

MRS WUIP 

At your age you shouldn’t want a husband. At my age 
it’s quite dirtcrcnt. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Tiiat’s a g(^od one. 

MRS WUfF [/O MISS CRUNCh] 

Mow dare you! 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “That’s a good one.’’ 

MRS MAY [ro the OLD LADy] 

Won’t you sit down, madam? 

OLD LADY 

Thank you. [To MRS wuff] I'll sit by you, dear, if I 
may? 

MRS WUFF 

I suppose I can’t stop you. But I think all this is per¬ 
fectly ridiculous. [Atwthcr knock at the door. 

All 

Ah! 

OLD LADY 

Now 1 wonder if that niiglit be a man? 

[The knock is repeated. 

MRS MAY 

Come in. 

[77ie door is opened, and a hand is put round the door, 
and a newspaper flun^ on thejioor. 

boy’s voice 

Your paper, mum. 

[miss JONES sadly picks up the paper and looks at it. 

MISS JONES 

Daily Mail. 
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MISS CRUNCH [delivering herself of a stupendous joke^ 

Daily Mail! Why, that’s what we’re waiting for. 

[This is received in stony silence. 

MISS CRUNCH [in paroxysms^ 

I said, “That’s what we’re all waiting for.’’ 

MISS WAFF 

If that is meant as a joke I consider it extremely vulgar. 

MRS WUFF 

Disgusting! 

OLD LADY [suddenly laughing^ 

Of course, daily male. I see it now. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, That’s what we’re all waiting for.” 

MRS MAY 

And very good too. 

[They all laugh, except MRS wuff and miss waff. 

MRS WUFF 

As I said before, this is all perfectly ridiculous. I have 
come here to fmd a husband, and I find a room of snig¬ 
gering women. 


MISS WAFF 

I beg your pardon. I wasn’t sniggering, 
say such a thing! 

MISS CRUNCH 

She’d dare anything. 

MRS MAY 


Now, then, ladies, ladies, pi ease. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said- 


How dare you 


ALL 


[But again there is a knocking at the door, and all the 
ladies stiffen. 
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MISS WAFF 

Is that one? 

MRS MAY [ftolding up her hand for silence^ 

Ssh! [The knocking—uery timid, deprecatory knocking—is 
repeated.'] That*s one. Come in. 

[The door opens slowly, and the man comes in. He 
is—whatever you like, and of the same age, and 
dressed in the same way. Obviously he is in a 
new and rather strange situation, but he is going 
to make the best of it. 

MRS may 

Miss Jones, please shut die door behind the gentleman 
[in a whisper] —and lock it. 

[the man turns round as this manoeuvre is completed, 
and then moves a few steps into the room. 

THE man 

Excuse me—but arc any of you ladies looking for a hus¬ 
band? [The ladies rise as one lady. 

ALL 

Yes. 

[the man rapidly surveys them, and then hurriedly 
turns to the door. 

the man 

Oh! I think TU call another day. 
miss crunch 
Stop! 

the man 

I beg your pardon? 
miss crunch 
I said, “Stop.” 
the man [hastening away] 

No! I don*t think I will, thank you. 

MRS MAY 

Are you looking for a wife? 
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THE MAN 

I was—but it doesn’t matter now. [He tries the door.' 
What’s the matter with this door? Why, it’s locked 
[He looks round in angry surprise, and his eye lights on miss 
JONES.] You locked it. I saw you. 

MISS JONES 

Ooo-er, what a frightful story! 

THE MAN 

You know you did. I can see the key in your hand. 

MISS JONES 

I wouldn’t give up that key, not if you were to throttle 
me to death. 

THE MAN 

I haven t the faintest wish to throttle you to death. But 
will you kindly open that door? 

MRS MAY 

If we do open the door, will you go away? 

THE MAN 


Certainly. 

MRS MAY 

Then we won’t open it, 

MRS WUFF 


You came here to get a wife, and you’ll have to have 

one. Personally, I should advise you take the one you 
like the look or best. 


the MAN 

This sounds remarkably like intimidation. 

OLD LADY 

Come in again, young man. You’re quite safe. 

THE MAN 

I should feel safer with the door open. 

MRS MAY 

Won’t you sit down, Mr_ 


[Places chair in centre. All sit. 
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THE MAN 

Smith. 

MRS MAY 

Miss Jones, open that door. Now, Mr Smith, I am the 
proprietress of **Husbands Supplied. I understand tliat 
you arc in need of a situation. 

THE MAN 

Well, I certainly came here to look for a wife. 

MRS MAY 

1 can promise you we will liavc no difficulty in suiting 
you. Will you draw up your chairs, ladies? 

[/I semicircle is formed round the man. mrs wuff 
attempts to get her chair in between that of miss 
crunch and the man. miss crunch is having 
none oj it, 

MISS CRUNCH 

No, you don’t. 

MRS WUFF 

Kindly make room for me. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “No, you don’t.’* 

MRS MAY 

Now, ladies, please. 

[miss CRUNCH slips hcr chair round left of the man. 
OLD lady [to miss WAFf] 

My dear, do you mind telling me what colour eyes he s 
got? I don’t see from here, [miss waff leaves the circle 
and gazes intently into the man’s eyes,] Blue? 

MISS WAFF 

Deep Mediterranean blue. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Go awayl 
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MISS WAFF 

Are you addressing me? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Yes. I said, “Go away!” 

MISS WAFF [returning to her seat^ 

What rudeness! 

MRS MAY 

If any of you ladies would like to ask the applicant any 
questions- 

MISS CRUNCH 

Eat cheese? 

THE MAN 

I beg your pardon? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Eat cheese?” 

THE MAN [a little taken aback^ 

Yes, I eat cheese. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Drink beer? 

THE MAN 

Yes, occasionally. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Pints or gallons? 

THE MAN 

Pints as a rule [politely], 

MRS WUFF 

Can you dance? 

THE MAN 

A little. 

MRS WUFF 

Tango? 

THE MAN 

IndiflFerently. 

Q 
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MISS WAFF 

Do you read? 

THE MAN 

Yes. 

MISS WAFF 

What? 

THE MAN 

Daily Mail. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Daily Mail} That’s a good one. 

THE MAN 

I don’t quite understand. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “That’s a good one.’* Smoke tobacco? 

THE MAN 

Yes. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Clean about the house? 

THE MAN 

I hope so. 

MRS WUFF 

And now about your references. 

THE MAN 

References? 

MRS WUFF 

Yes. Previous employer? 

MRS MAY 

The lady wants to know, have you been married before? 

THE MAN 

Yes. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Often? 


THE MAN 

No. 
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MISS WAFF 

Is she alive? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Are they alive? 

THE MAN 

I don’t know. 

MRS WUFF 

Ah, a bigamist! This sounds interesting. 

MISS WAFF 

Are you a bigamist? 

OLD LADY 

What is a bigamist, my dears ? 

MRS MAY 

A man who makes two bites at a cherry. 

OLD LADY 

I don’t at all understand what a bigamist is yet. 

MISS CRUNCH 

A damn’ fool! 

MRS MAY 

Miss Crunch! Miss Crunch! 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Damn’ fool.” [To the man] Gambler? 

THE MAN 

No. 

MISS WAFF 

You haven’t answered the question yet. Are you a 
bigamist? 

the MAN 

No. 

MISS WAFF 

Then what happened to your first wife? 
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THE MAN 

Separated. 

MISS WAFF 

Divorced? 

THE MAN 

Tliat sort of thing, 

OLD LADY 

May I ask a few questions? 

MRS MAY 

Certainly. 

OLD LADY 

Arc you sober, honest, and truthful? 

THE MAN 

Yes, I thii\k so. 

MISS CRUNCH 

All three? 

THE MAN 

Yes. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Bosh! 

MRS WUFF 

You must understand that if I engage you I shall expect 
you to take an interest in things 1 am interested in. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Men? 

MRS WUFF 

I beg your pardon? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Men?” 

MRS WUFF [to THE MAn] 

Kindly stand up. [the man does so.] Turn round. 

[He does so. 
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MISS CRUNCH 

Teeth. [He shows his teeth.] Your own or somebody 
else*s? 

THE MAN 

All my own. 

OLD LADY 

Do you take cold easily, dear? 

THE MAN 

No. 

MRS WUFF 

Thank you. You may sit down. 

MRS MAY 

Any other question, ladies? 

MISS CRUNCH 

No need for questions. TU take him. 

MISS WAFF 

You’ll do nothing of the sort. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “rU take him.*’ 

MISS WAFF 

As a matter of fact, I shall engage him. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said- 

MRS WUFF 

There is no need to argue about it. I have already chosen 
him. 

MISS CRUNCH [standing up] 

Come along. 

THE MAN 

But- 

MRS WUFF [seizing him too] 

Kindly let my husband go. 
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MISS WAFF 

Your husband! I have already engaged him. 

THE MAN 

But, ladies, really- 

OLD LADY 

Now, my dears, you can’t all take him. And to save 
any argument, I am going to have him myself. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Rubbish! 

MRS WUFF 

Ridiculous! 

MISS WAFF 

Absurd! [T/ic ladies all speak together. Clamour. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Come along, now. 

MRS WUFF 

I tell you, I- 

MISS WAFF 

I’m not going to- 

OLD LADY 

There’s no use trying- 

[They all speak together again. 

MRS MAY 

Ladies, be <|uict, all of you—and sit down. [They all 
subside.] Please remember that this is my office. There 
need be no further argument. 1 have decided to engage 
him myself. 

ALL 

What? 

MRS MAY 

That is all, ladies. The bureau is closed for die day. 
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MISS CRUNCH 

Robber! I said, “You’re a robber.” 

MRS WUFF 

You needn’t think we’re going to let you get away with 
him. 

MRS MAY 

Miss Jones, I expect you to stand by me. 

MISS JONES {Jumbling in her bag^ 

Here you are. It’s a guinea, isn’t it? 

MRS MAY 

What’s a guinea? 

MISS JONES 

The fee. I dop t see why I shouldn’t have him myself. 
I m younger than any of you. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Liar! 

THE MAN 

May I be allowed to say a word? 

MISS CRUNCH 

I know. You want me. Come along! 

MRS MAY 

Let him go. 

THE MAN 

LadieS’ may I be allowed to say a word? Since you can’t 
all have me, why shouldn’t I choose the one I like best? 

MRS WUFF 

Good gracious! Fancy a man choosing his wife! 

THE MAN 

I know it s not done nowadays, but I don’t see any odier 
way out of the difficulty. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Man s right. Sit down. 


[miss CRUNCH sits. 
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MRS MAY 

Well, perhaps there’s something in the idea? 

[mRS MAY sits, 

THE MAN 

Arc you all agreed? [They twd assent.] Good! Then 
won t you all sit down? [They sit down.] Good again! 

[There is a pause. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Well! I’m still here. I said, “I’m still here.” 

[There is no answer, and the others sional to her to be 
silent. 

MISS WAFF 

Will you be silent and allow him to make up his mind? 

MRS WUFF [smiling at him] 

I don t think there will be any difficulty about that. 

THE MAN 

But you haven t told me yet what each of you has to 
offer me. 

MRS MAY 

Well, I never! 

MISS CRUNCH 

Man’s right. I’ll begin. I- 

MISS WAFF 

I can- 

MRS WUFF 

With me 

OLD LADY 

If you— 

MISS JONES 

I know— 

MRS MAY 

I offer 


[The ladies all speak together. Clamour 
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THE MAN 

Wouldn’t it be better if you all spoke separately? 
Supposing you all spoke in order from the right? 

MRS MAY 

Very well. Mrs Bee? 

MRS BEE [nervously 

Oh, I think I’ll eave it to you, ladies. 

MRS MAY 

Good! MrsWuff? 

MRS WUFF 

I can offer you all that the others can—and something 
else. ^ 

MISS CRUNCH 

Hey? What’s that? I said, “What’s that?” 

THE MAN 

Don’t interrupt, please. 

MRS WUFF [intensely^ 

I can offer you—companionship. 

MISS CRUNCH 

That s a good one. I said, “That’s a good one.” 

MRS MAY 

Time s up. Next, please. 

MISS WAFF 

I can offer you something infinitely bigger—something 

that transcends to oblivion and brings the joy of infinity. 

I can bring you- 

MISS CRUNCH 

Spit it out! 

MRS MAY 

Silence, please. 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said- 
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[But here the man fortunately places his open hand 
across her mouth. 


MISS WAFF 

I can bring you—love. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Well, I never! That’s a better one. I said, “That’s a 
better one.’’ 


MRS MAY 

Will you be quiet, please? It’s your turn now. What 
can you offer? 

MISS CRUNCH [uhtiwut a moment*s hesitatioti] 

Beer and victuals. 

THE MAN 

Beer and what? 


MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Beer and victuals.’’ 

MRS MAY 

Is that all? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Quite enough. 

MRS MAY 

Very well, then. Miss Jones, since you insist on 
ing yourself as a client- 

MISS JONES 

I can offer you—niy heart? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Better have beer and victuals. 

MRS MAY 

Is that all? Very well, then. I will speak last. I can 
offer you a good home and house and a share in tliis 
office. Now, then. Choose. 

OLD LADY 

Just a moment. You seem to have forgotten me. 
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MRS MAY 

Oh, you re sdll playing, are you? Very well, then. 

OLD LADY 


I can offer you half-just exactly half a little farmhouse 
fifteen miles outside Maidstone, in Kent. The river runs 
through the bottom of the meadow in front of the 
house, and the meadow is gay with orchids and bryony 
—white bryony and black—and wiUow throstle, and the 
sun sets at tlie back through the orchard and throws long 
black shadows on the ground. And if you like beer 
why, remember we grow hops in Kent. 

MRS MAY 

Is that all.? Now—choose. 

[the man thinks for a moment. Then walks up and 
down afeio steps in front of them. 

the man 


Do you know, I find it impossible to make up my mind. 
You are ^ so attractive—and in so many ways. The 
beauty of Colette, charm of Mignonette, grace of 


MISS CRUNCH 

Tm still here. 

THE MAN 

Yes, I know. 


MISS CRUNCH 
WeU? 
the man 


rou.tr&r:’ srn 

MISS CRUNCH 

MRS bee] isnh b She [pointing to 
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THE MAN 

Six of you. Why, that makes it even better. Supposing, 
now, you six were to share me? 

ALL 

Share you! 

THE MAN 

Yes. I should be husband of the first on the first day 
of the week, the second on the second, and so on. You 
sec, in that way I should enjoy—companionship on 
Mondays, love on Tuesdays, beer and—wasn’t it victuals 
—on Wednesdays, this lady’s heart on Thursdays, the 
bureau on Fridays, and that delightful meadow at 
Maidstone on Saturdays. 

MISS CRUNCH 

And what would you do on Sundays? 

THE MAN 

Sunday, my dear lady, is a day of rest. 

MISS WAFF 

Well, I think it is the most abominable suggestion I have 
ever heard! He isn’t a bigamist: he’s a Mormon! 

MRS MAY 

Scandalous and disgraceful! 

MRS WUFF 

Intolerable! Haven’t you eyes in your head, man? 

MISS JONES [regretfully] 

I am afraid my people would never allow me. 

MRS MAY 

The whole thing’s impossible. 

ALL 

Absolutely. 

MRS MAY 

Ladies, I propose that we adjourn to the other room and 
discuss tliis matter in private. Some arrangement will 
have to be made unless we all want to lose him. 
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MISS CRUNCH 

You go away and discuss, and Til watch him. 

MRS WUFF 

I wouldn’t trust that woman with any man. 

MISS WAFF 

Certainly not! 

MRS MAY 

I know. Mrs Bee, you are not interested in this gentle¬ 
man? 

MRS BEE 

I—what? Oh, no, of course not! Why should I be? 

MRS MAY 

Very well. We will lock the outer door and give you 

the key, while we all arrange the affair in the other room. 

here with him, and if he attempts to take the 

you—scream [locking the door and giving the 
to MRS bee]. 

MRS BEE 

But I- 

MRS MAY 

Will that do, ladies? 

MISS WAFF 

I think it is an excellent idea. 

MRS WUFF 

Certainly. 

MRS MAY 

Come along, then. 

[She opens the door to the room, and the ladies file out — 

MISS JONES /irsf, then the old lady, who blows 

a kiss to THE MAN, then miss waff, followed by 
MRS WUFF. 

MISS CRUNCH [to MRS BEE] 

Now Aen, no monkey tricks! I said, “No monkey 
tricks! 



You stay 
key from 
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[she goes otU, followed by mrs may, and the two are 
left alone. 

THE MAN [walking to the outer ^/oor] 

God, what a mess! [Trying the door] Locked all right. 
[mrs bee holds up the key.'] I wonder if there is anything 
I can do to persuade you to let me get out of tliis damned 
place? You sec, it*s all been a mistake. 

MRS BEE [still itt her timid voice] 

No mistake. You wanted a wife—you*ll get a wife- 
several wives—six of them. 

THE MAN 

But you don t understand. I didn’t come here to get a 
wife. I came to look for- 

MRS BEE 

Some one else’s wife, I expect. 

THE MAN 

Not some one clse’s—my own. 

MRS BEE 

What? 

THE MAN 

Oh, it s a long, sordid story. I can’t possibly tell you all 
of it. 

MRS BEE 

Tell me the spicy bits. 

THE MAN 

There—there aren’t any spicy bits. 

MRS BEE 

Sit down and tell me. 

THE MAN 

Will you let me out if I do? 

MRS BEE 

I might. Sit down. Now- 
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THE MAN 

Well, you see, we were only married two years when I 

suppose I got worried over work, or careless, or some¬ 
thing, and we- 

MRS BEE 

Quarrelled. 

THE MAN 


Yes. About something silly. And from bad it got to 
worse; and then one day she left me. 

MRS BEE 

Go on. 


THE MAN 

That’s aU. 

MRS BEE 

back?^ E>idn’t you try to get her to come 

THE MAN 

That’s it. I couldn’t. I didn’t know where she had 
gone to. 

MRS BEE 

Did you look for her? 

THE MAN 

Everywhere. 

MRS BEE 

Hadn’t she gone back to her mother and father ? 
the man 

she hadn t a mother or father, 

MRS BEE 

Dear me! What a convenient sort of wife to have! But 

Innlri ^ tuiderstaud what you were doing in here, 
looking for another wife ? 5 > 

the MAN 

I wasn t. I was looking for her. I thought she might be 
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looking for another husband. Now, please, will you 
let me go? [From the back miss crunch’s voice is heard. 

MISS CRUNCH 

rU have him. I say. “I’ll have him.” 

[The voice is almost drowned in a shriek of protest from 
the others. 

THE MAN 

For mercy’s sake, let me go before That comes back! 

MRS BEE 

Certainly not. I had hoped that there might be some- 
thing good in your story, but now it turns out that you 
are nothing more than a bad-tempered husband, and you 
deserve all you get. 

THE MAN 

But you promised- 

[Here the door is flung open, and miss CRUNCH enters, 
followed by the others. 

MISS CRUNCH 

That s all right. I m to have you. I say, “I’m to have 
you.” 

MRS MAY 

Come back, you brazen hussy! 

MRS WUFF 

Take her awav from him. 

MISS JONES [entering] 

Here, fair play! Fair play! 

MISS WAFF 

I insist on my rights. 

OLD LADY 

I may be old, but I’m very tough, and I’ll not give him 
up without a struggle. 

THE MAN 

Ladies! Ladies! Please let me go. 
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MISS CRUNCH 

All settled. [To mrs bee] Give me the key. 

ALL 

Don’t give it to Iier. 

MRS MAY 

You can’t have him. We’re five to one. Now, sir, we 
liave decided to accept your offer. YT^e will share you. 

THE MAN 

My heavens! And who do I begin with? 

MISS CRUNCH 

Me. Come along. 

MRS BEE [ufiexpectedly^ 

Wait a moment. 

MRS MAY 

And who asked you to speak? 

MRS BEE 

Nobody—but he’s coming home with me. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Dirty work! Dirty work! You shouldn’t have left 
them together. 

MRS BEE 

He s coming with me. 

THE MAN 

Well, I- 

MRS BEE 

You re coming with me, aren’t you—Charles^ 

THE MAN 

Charles! How do you know my name? 

MRS BEE 

Come over here-closer-closer. Now! 
the man 

I m afraid I don’t understand. 
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MRS iifu- ofj her (’l(isses'\ 

Look into mv eves—Charles. 

/ / 

MISS CRUNCH 

Don’t you tlo anything of the sort. I know the game. 
Sex appeal. 

im. MAN 

Piiiliipina! (iood heavens—you! 

[He seizes her in his arms. 
MISS CRUNCH [helahonrijti^ him ii>ith an umbrella'] 

Come off it! Come off it! 

MRS MAY 

You minx! 

Mtss WArr 

The basest treaclier\ ! 

MRS wurr 

You intriguing woman! 

Tiir: MAN 

My Piiiliipina! 

MISS CRUNCH 

Wliat s all ritis about Phillipina? 

Tin. MAN 

Blit you don’t understand. 


MRS MAY 

Understand wliat? 

Mits BGH [II’//,. is olj lur coat and mi0cr, and now stand 

rtvioied as a charmina demoiselle of tii'enty-thrcc] 

Tins man—is mv husband! 

MISS CRUNt.H 

Oh, my garters! 


Tin-, MAN 

Yes. It’s quite true. 

MRS MAY 

Xhen what were you tK>mg here? 
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MRS WUFF 

It s a put-up job between the two of them. 

THE MAN 

Ladies, I am sorry—really so very sorry—to have de¬ 
ceived you all, but this is my wife. You see, we quar- 
rcllcd~it was all my fault—and she left me. I looked 

for her everywhere, and then—it struck me as possible 
—I might find her here, 

MRS MAY [to MRS BEe] 

And you? 


MRS BEE 

Well you sec, I’m afraid I wanted him to find me. And 
I couldn t go back myself, could I? So I just thought he 
might happen to come here now. So that’s all. 

MRS WUFF 

All! And I should think that’s enough! Have I spent a 

whole morning assisting two silly people to get married 
to each other again? ^ fa 

MRS BEE 

We’re awfully sorry. 

MRS WUFF 

I should think you are! I consider I have been shame- 
swindle. ^ than—a sangumary 

MISS WAFF out. 

XmTn tt h'?i; h:i m m^l^'^re Welf 

MISS CRUNCH 

M ,e™ him righ,. Well, 
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THE MAN 

But won't you let me- 

MISS CRUNCH 

I said, “Game’s up!” [Going to the door] No fool like 
an old fool. I II buy a Pekinese instead. Good-bye. 

OLD LADY 

Well, my dears, I hope you’ll be very happy. 

MRS BEE 

That’s just sweet of you. [A'fw her. 

OLD lADY 

Good-bye, little wik'. Don’t do it a^ain. [Te the man] 
C’rood-bye. young man. Be a little wiser next time. 

THE MAN 

Good-bye. [Unexpectedly he his^:es the old lady. 

OLD LADY /(> the (/(>er] 

H’mm! \ hoped you’d do that. [She ^^ocs out. 

MRS MAY 

A pretty kettle of fish. Well, vou both owe me a 
itiiinca. 

THE MAN in his pockets] 

Here you are. 

MRS MAY 

Ten pounds! You must be very fond of her. 

THE MAN 

I am. 

MRS MAY 

No fool like a young one! Thank you. Come along, 
Miss Jones. [Site goes to the inner reei/i. 

MISS JONES [to MRS BEe] 

Good-bvc, ma*am. 

MRS BEE 

Good-bye. 
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MISS JONES 

Good-bye, sir. 

THE MAN [^shaking her hand^ 

Good-bye. 

MISS JONES [^hesitating~^ 

Er—good-bye, sir. 

THE MAN 

Good-bye. 

MISS JONES 

Er—good-bye, sir. 

MRS BEE 

Go on, Charles. 

THE MAN 

Go on what? 

MRS BEE 

Kiss her. 

THE MAN 

Oil, Lord, must I? 

MRS MAY [at the door] 

Miss Jones. 

MISS JONES 

Oh, coming, madam—coming. 

MRS BEE 

And now- 

the MAN [coming to her] 

And now- 

MRS bee 

You’ll never be brutal to me again ? 

THE MAN 

PhiUipina, never! And you’ll never run 
again? 

MRS BEE 

Never! 


[He kisses her. 


[She runs off] 


away from me 


% 
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riii: MAN [about to hiss her] 

Then, darling- 

MRS BEL 

Darling- 

[But the door is opened, and miss crunch appears. 

MISS CRUNCH 

Forgot to say, “In ease of any trouble in the future, shall 
always be at lioine Wednesday nights.’* 


CURTAIN 
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Gilbert. Scene: Kitchen in a Fen Country Game- 
keeper's Cottage. 2 J 

THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. A Court Burlesque by 8 2 

Louise Saunders. Scene: In the Court Kitchen. With pages 
Time: Anytime. of either sex, 

the ’OLE IN THE ROAD. A Cockney Comedy by 
Seamark." Scene: A London Street at Night. 

Time: Present Day. 2 o 

THE OAK-SETTLE. A Comedy in which a Modem 
Antique has a Lead, by Harold Brighousb. Scene: 

A Farm-house Kitchen. Time: To-day. 3 2 

SHIVERING SHOCKS, OR THE HIDING PLACE. A 
Crook Play for Boys by Clembnce Dane. Scene: A 
Comfortable Cottage Sitting-room. Time: To-day. 6 o 

ADMIRAL PETERS. A Comedy dealing with the Eternal 
Triangle, by W. W. Jacobs and Horace Muxs. 

Scene: Exterior of Seaside Cottage. Time: To-day. 2 i 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE GATE. An Irish Tragedy in 

Cromwellian Times by Beulah Marie Dix. 6 1 

ELEGANT EDWARD, A Crook Play by Gertrude E. 

Jennings and E. Boulton. Scene: A Mayfair Flat. 

Time: To-day. ^ * 


CkofocUrt 
Mali FrmaU 

7 8 

at least. 

5 of each 
at least. 
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SECOND SERIES (Fourth Impression) 

Characters 
Male Female 

UNDER THE SKULL AND BONES. A Comedy for Boys 
with Pirates and Policemen, by Ronald Gow. Two 
Scenes: The Quayside and the Pirate Ship. lo at least. 

SEEING THE WORLD. A Comedy for Girls. Lavender 
Cottage Cafe is put on the map thanks to Hikers’ 

Mystery Expresses; by Ella Adkins. Scene : Garden 
of Cottage. Time: Present Day, Summer. o 5 

GREAT-AUNT JEMIMA. A Court Farce in which eggs, 
an impecunious Monarch and a chest of Money enter, 
by A. E. M. Bayliss. Scene: A Room in the Royal 
Palace. Time: Any time. 6 3 

THE LION’S WHELP. A Drama of the Crusading Era, by 

G. R. Leighton. Scene: The Abbot’s Room. 6 o 


A DISTANT RELATIVE. A Comedy of W. W. Jacobs, 
in which the “skeleton in the cupboard'* has croaked 
too loudly. Scene: A Working-class Living Room. 3 

MONEY MAKES A DIFFERENCE. By F. Morton 
Howard. A Cotswold Comedy. Money makes too 
much difference for Peter Barton’s happiness, and 
does not even remove his main cause of anxiety. 4 

THE NIGHT OF “ MR H.'* A Charles Lamb Pastiche by 
Harold Brighousb. Scene: Charles Lamb's Rooms. 5 

THE CRIMSON COCOANUT, An Anarchist Absurdity 
laid in a Soho Restaurant, by Ian Hay. 4 

SNOBS. A Dartmoor Comedy in which a Wig changes 
Heads and many People change their Minds. Scene: 
Dining-room of Country Mansion. Time: Present Day. 4 

THE BLACK HORSEMAN. An XVIIIth c. Quaker Drama. 2 


a 


1 

4 ' 

2 


I 
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THIRD SERIES (Second Impression) 

THE RELUCTANT DRAGON. A modem version of St 
George’s victory. Arranged from Kenneth Grahame 
by Harcourt Williams. 

THE BLOATERS. An amusing Cockney Farce by Ella 
Adkins. A rich niece needs a lot of living up to. 

HIGGINS The Highwayman of Cranford. A Play for 
Boys by Ronald Gow. 

THE CENTRE-FORWARD. A Scottish Comedy by Neil 
Grant, in which love, the cinema and the films are 
very interwoven. 

THE WANDERER. A Costume Play by Auberon Ken- 
NARD dealing with the English Civil War. 

THE GOLDEN MEAN. A Ruritanian Court Burlesque by 
A. £. M. & J. C. Bayliss. 

THE SECOND BEST BED. A Comedy by Cyril Roberts. 
Scene: Anne Hathaway’s Cottage; Time: i6i6. 


4 I 

at least. 

2 6 

10 I 

at least. 


3 * 

2 2 


7 * 

3 3 


7 




JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY (contitpued) 


THE STRANGER. A short Drama by L. Du Garde 
Peach, in which a strange visitor by a stranger 
coincidence (a wireless police message) is revealed as 
a dangerous crook. Time: The present. 

THE APPLE TREE or Why Misery Never Dies. A 
Phantasy by Harold Brighouse. 

QUEER STREET. A crook comedy by John Donald 
Kelly. 

THE BOATSWAIN'S MATE. A Comedy by W. W. Jacobs 
and H. G. Sargent, in which a lonely widow has her 
mind made up for her. 


CharacUrM 
B9y$ Girl* 


3 I 

5 I 

4 2 


2 1 


SIX ONE-ACT PLATS 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Written by ELLA ADKINS (Fourth Impression) 
Crown 8vo, ii6 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

With full Acting Directions and Notes on Properties 

THE END OF THE STORY. Some schoolboys have a 
heated argument concerning the merits of a detective 
story that has been written by their Aunt. 6 

THE BLOATERS. An amusing Cockney farce bringing in 
Bloaters, the rich niece," and poor friends who tr\’ to 
live up to her. 2 

THE UNEXPECTED. A humorous story describing an 
escape from Dartmoor. e 

THE PARAGON, in which play a "bov." thought to bo 
pnggish. has invented an Elixir of Youth. a 

FIND BEVERLEY BROWN. A famous painter has 
^sumed this name: attempts at a ball to prove his 
identity result in amusing misunderstandings. This 

y ^ performed entirely by girls or boys. 4 

THE DAYS OF ROMANCE are always here. An aeroplanl ^ 
visits us from the year 2000 and unlooked-for com¬ 
plications follow. . 


I 

6 

I 

4 


SIX MORE 


Uniform with the above. 2s.6d.net. (Third Impression) 

NO FEAR. In which carol-singers, sheltering from the 

frightened by" Ghosts/ The mystery is solved 
and George is forced to admit his chums to member- 

ship of the'Do and Dare Club.' ^ o 

A LITTLE BIT OF FAME AND GLORY. Connie Higgins 
IS rescued from the clutches of a bogus film producer, 
and so from becoming Cora Vandanova. Her aunt 
from Wigan provides the means for her to satisfy her 
ambition, and to bring honour to the Higgins' family. o 8 

8 


SIX MORE ONE-ACT PLAYS (continued) 


THE ARABIAN RING. A rather longer play {thirty-five 
minutes), in which Jimmy passes matric., Joyce dances 
at Covent Garden, and Martha cuts out a silk marocain 
dress (except the side pieces) with the aid of the magic 
ring of Aramid—as they think! 

THE MECHANICAL MAN. Aunt Adelene nearly chops 
in twain the Hon. Percival, who, to save his friend’s 
reputation, masouerades as the mechanical man. 

THE THOUGHT-MACHINE. A landlady, a cat-burglar in 
disguise, and fried onions are involved. The thought- 
machine causes much embarrassment, and in a drama 
of 'Love or Money,’ Love wins (we presume). 

SEEING THE WORLD. Mabel, a young old-maid, leaves 
Lavender Cottage Caf6 to seek more life in London. 
She returns in time to prevent the sale of the Caf6, 
which Hikers’ Mystery Expresses have ‘ put on the map.’ 


Characters 
Boys Girls 


4 ^ 

2 5 


4 4 

o 5 


EIGHT ONE-ACT PLATS 

Written (mainly for Boys) by A. E. M. BAYLISS 
Crown 8vo, 142 pages, 2s. 6d. net. {^Fourth Impression) 

THE ROWLAND RUBY, In which John Rowland, wi th 

chewing-gum. rescues the family ruby. 4 o 

ONE GOOD TURN which Daredevil Dan, a notorious high¬ 
wayman, performed in procuring a surgeon, at immi- 
n^t risk to himself, for a sorely wounded nobleman, 

. regaining consciousness enabled Dan to escape. 6 i 

^ FOR COLDS. "A playlet in rhyme, in which 

Chamberlain Panky, cures the King’s cold, and is 
created Sir Hanky.” e » o i 

THE MISSING SKULL, Percy, a boy of studious disposi¬ 
tion. has written a detective story which his school- 
reluctantly enjoy. His triumph is short-lived, 

Julius Cesar was cremated. 5 o 

FORGET-ME-NOTS. In which father blames the whole 
lamily for forgetting everything, and yet he himself 

AI T himself properly for the city. 4 i 

ALL H^DS TO THE PUMP. Here a proud North- 
country family, threatened with ruin from the extra- 
vag^ce of a prodigal son, is saved by the united 
etforts and sacrifices of its members. a 2 

jemima and some eggs, together with a 
h^d-up monarch and his suite, not forgetting a chest 

DTTCC if amusing little sketch. 6 3 

PUSS-IN-BOOTS—the only talking cat—extricates him¬ 
self and his master from a tight comer by persuading 
the wicked ogre to turn himself into a mouse. 6 o 
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THE CROfVNING GLORT 


Written by ELLA ADKINS 
Crown 8vo, Ii6 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


These Series of One-Act Plays are intended for Women's 
Institutes, Amateur Dramatic Societies and older children. 


THE CROWNING GLORY. A Comedy. The scene is laid 
in a beauty parlour. Gloria Delmar. the famous film 
star, enters her own competition lor Hollywood and 
gives Maggie her chance. 

THE DIAMOND SYNDICATE. A Comedy. The gullibility 
of the Carter family nearly caused “Dad" to forego 
his desire for a country pub. It also brought "Ma" an 
unexp>ccted gift, which nghted matters. 

THE THREAT. A Thriller. In which a criminal la^vye^ is 
threatened by one of his guests. He is saved by a 
Colonel's “bogus" son and a perfect butler. 

“ DO IT NOW." A Farce. Showing how an office was 
turned upside-down by the misapplication of a motto. 

ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME ? A Comedy. In 
which a mother-in-law perceives her only son's wife 
has her good points, and they all go oS to the pictures. 

LOST—ONE LUNATIC I A Farce. Rubber-faced Sam and 
quick-fingered Pete play the part of lunatic and keeper 
quite convincingly, but the police intervene in their act. 


CXAtarlftt 

il/oh FtmaU 


o 


7 


5 3 

7 o 

5 5 


2 2 



4 


THE GOLDEN MEAN 

One-Act Plays by A. E, M. and J, C. BAA’LISS 

Crown 8vo, ii6 pages, 2s. 6ci. net. 

THE GOLDEN MEAN. A Ruritanian Court Burlesque. 7 2 

TOOTHACHE. A Farce, in a dentist’s waiting room. 4 3 

WHEN 1 WAS A GIRL. A Comedy in which prim 

Grandma's carefree childhood is revealed. 3 4 

ALL IN A MAZE. A Cockney Comedy. The scene is laid 

in Hampton Court maze. 7 6 

THE HAVEN. A Crook Comedy of Errors.’ t> i 

STARTLING REVELATIONS, by a ’Fortune-teller’ at 

the Organ Fund F6te. 6 % 


THE GOOSE AND THE GOOSEBERRY. By Edith L. 

Elias, In three Acts. 96 pages. 2s. net. A Children’s 
Play showing the trivial causes and futility of war. 15 5 

Approximate number of characters: at least. 

THREE MOTHER-STORY PLAYS. For Young Children. 

By E. Townend. 64 pages, is. net. 


10 


ONE-ACT PLAYS by MURIEL and SYDNEY BOX 


c 


LADIES ONLY 


Crown 8vo, 124 pages, 2S. 6d. net. 
Average Time of Performance : 20 Minutes 


PEACE IN OUR TIME. A Dramatic Comedy. In which a 
League of Nations meeting becomes stormy but one 
person discovers a basis for World Peace. 

MARCH WEDDING. A Tragedy. Diana learns on her 
wedding day of her fiance's perfidy but decides for 
various reasons not to refuse to marry him. 

DANSE MACABRE. A Tra^-comedy. Life in a Home for 
Decayed Gentlewomen is not always placid. 

AMAZONS ON BROADWAY, A Burlesque. In which 
two leading female gangsters are rounded up by the 
"simple country sister" who has 'improved' herself. 

NUMBER TEN. A Tragedy in a hospital ward. 

BE SURE YOUR SEX WILL FIND YOU OUT. A Farce. 
In wluch a ceremony in honour of a dead film-star, 
organized by a band of devotees who have dedicated 
their lives to his memory, is somewhat marred— 
although an ardent feminist discovers her ideal. 


Characters 
Male Fetnale 

O 8 


O 7 

o 7 


o ro 

O I I 


o 


7 





PETTICOAT PLATS 

Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. net, 

MARTHA AND MARY, A Biblical play centred around 
^eir preparation for Our Lord's visit. Scene: Living 
Room in a House in Bethany. o 

ANTI-CLOCKWISE. A Drama in which cantankerous old 
Aunt Clare was not quite murdered, and her Will was 
A Scene: A Sitting Room. o 

A MARRIAGE HAS BEEN DISARRANGED. In which 
members of the Wives’ Holiday Home demonstrate 
unmistakably, and in spite of themselves, their de- 

pendence on their husbands. Scene: Lounge Hall in 
old Mansion. - 

SLOW CURTAIN. A Modem Comedy. Delia Trew realizes 

her ambition to obtain a leading part, and Malvina 

climbs down gracefuUy. Scene: A Theatre Dress¬ 
ing Room. 

BEAUTY FOR S.^E. A contrast between facial and 

mentel perfection. Scene: Bond Street Beauty Par¬ 
lour in I866. ^ - 

^^NC^OM FOR A —. In which true love is preferred 
to a shaky throne. Scene: Drawing Room of Young 
Ladies Fimshmg School. ® q 


7 

4 



6 

6 
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II 


Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT 


THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1931 


Crown 8vo, 286 pages, 7s. 6d. net. (Second Impression) 


CONTENTS 

MRS NOAH GIVES THE SIGN, A Comedy by F. Sladhn 
Smith. Scene: Interior of the Ark. 

WOMEN DO THINGS LIKE THAT. A Modem Comedy 
by Olivb Conway dealing with the eternal triangle. 

VINDICATION. A Tragedy. By Leonard Hines and 
Frank King. Scene: Living Room of Tenement. 

POET’S CORNER. \ Dramatic Comedy by Mary Pa- 
kington. Scene: Keats’ Parlour at Well Walk. 
Hampstead. Time: Summer. i8i8. 

SMOKE SCREENS. A Drama by Harold Brichouse. 
dealing with the '' modem generation.” Scene: Sitting- 
room in Kensington Flat. 

THE BRIDE. A Dramatic Comedy by Gertrude Jen¬ 
nings. Scene: Bedroom in fashionable house. 

THE HOOSE O’ THE HILL. A Drama of the Covenan¬ 
ters by Joe Corrie. Scene: Kitchen in Shepherd’s 
Cottage in Galloway. Time: c. 1700. 

THE ANNUAL JUMBLE SALE. \ Dramatic Comedy by 
J. Darmady. Scone: Room in X’illage Hall. 

EXIT. A Drama by Cyril Roberts. Scene: A Country 
Solicitor's Office. Time: Present Day. 

SHANGHAI. A Dock-side Tragedy by W. Stuckbs. 
Scene: An Eating-house. Time: In the Days of Sail. 

THE PERFECT MARRIAGE. A Comedy by Leon.ard 
White. Scene: Morning Room in outer Suburbia. 

BACK HOME. A Highland Drama by Neil M. Gunn. 
Scene: A Sheep Farmer’s Kitchen. Time: To-dav. 


CkataeUrt 
M alt Female 

6 5 

2 3 

2 3 


3 


2 


o 4 

o 6 


4 2 

o 6 


5 


I 


2 2 


I I 


4 


2 


GREAT MODERN BRITISH PLAYS. Edited by J. W. Marriott. 
Demy 8vo, 1100 pages, 8s. 6d. net. Containing the full text of: 
Milestones (Arnold Bennett and Fdward KnoWock); Cos/# (T. W. 
Rol>ertson): Tfelatvny of the “ Wells” {Sir .\rthur Wing Pinero); 
The Liars (Henry .Arthur (ones); Pviiitnalion uuJ Gtilatea (Sir 
William S. Gilbert); The i Go./^/Vss {Rudolf Rosier); The 

Walls of Jericho (Alfred Sutro); Strife (John Galsworthy); Hobson's 
Choice (Harold I^righouso); The Return of the Prolx^al (St John 
Hankin); The Sew M.-raUly (Haix^Kl Chapin); The Circle (W. 
Somerset Maugham); .4 Hill of Pivorcerneut {Clemcnce Dane); .41 
Mrs Beam's (C. K. MunD")); The with a Load of Mischief 

(Ashley Dukes); The llAi/e Chile m (Reginald C. Berkeley); The 
Likes of Her (Charles M'Evoy); The Young Idea (Noel Co>\’ard); 
GiB'UMrif Bound (Sutton \'ane). 




THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1932 7 s. 6 d.net. 


EXPERIMENT. A Drama by Mary Pakington. Two 
Scenes: A London Flat and a Tent in the Antarctic. 

THE ROMANY ROAD. A Farce with touch of Romance 
by Harold Brighousb. Scene; Meadow before a 
Castle. Time: c. 1700. 

SYMPHONY IN ILLUSION. A Fantasy by J. W. Bell 
dealing with the folly of war. Scene: Archway of 
War-ruined Church. Time: Any Time. 

THE HOME OF VISION. A Tragedy of Old Age by 
Constance Holmb. Scene: Kitchen Cottage. 

ON DARTMOOR. A Comedy by Neil Grant. Scene: 
Room in Bungalow. Time: Present Day. 

THE MOON. A Lancashire Comedy by D. M. Broome. 
Scene: A Lancashire Kitchen. Time: Present Day. 

THEY REFUSE TO BE RESURRECTED. A modem 
Fantasy by N. K. Smith. Scene: An Author's Study. 

TARAKIN. A Russian Tragedy. By Francis Mark. 
Scene: Derelict Hut. Time: July, 1919. 

WIRELESS CAN'T LIE. A Comedy by Olive Conway. 
Scene: Hotel Lounge in Inverness-shire. 

THE STOCKING. A Tragedy by Christie Gilbert. 
Scene: Living Room in Belfast Working-class House. 

ALI THE COBBLER. An Arabian Comedy by Martin 
Shepherd. Scene: Interior of Ali's Bagdad Shop. 

THF SECOND VISIT. A modem Ghost Drama by John 
Bourne. Scene: Interior of Cottage near Sea. 


Characters 
Male Female 

4 3 


5 7 

o 7 

at least. 

2 I 


2 3 

I 2 

4 of either. 

6 2 

or more. 


2 



I 3 

3 I 
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SCENERY AND LIGHTING. By S. Selden and H. D. Sellman. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 416 pages, 12s. 6d. net. 

MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE. A Handbook for Non-Professionals. 
By H. C. Heffner, Samuel Selden and H. D. Sellman. lllus- 
9 X 6^ inches, 398 pages. 12s. 6d. net. Covers fully the 
work of the producer in planning, rehearsing, and staging a play, 
besides dealing with the construction of scenery and stage-lighting. 
Contents : The director and organization—Selecting plays— 
De^gmng the whole production—The Cast—Rehearsing of all 
—The performances—Scenery: its purpose, construction, 
assembly, painting, and design—Stage lighting: its planning, the 
various instruments, colour lighting control, specific lighting 

practice—Bibliographies. ^ ® ^ e e 


*3 


THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1933 


THE GREAT DARK. A Mining Tragedy by Dan 
Tothbroh. Scene: Interior of Lancashire Cottage. 

EXHIBIT C. A Comedy by Harold Brighousb. Scene: 
A Mayfair Service Flat. Time: Present Day 

KING’S SON. CHURL’S SON. A Tragedy by Janb Cran. 
Scene: Interior of Herb-gatherer's Hut. Time: 1644 

LUCREZIA BORGIA’S LITTLE PARTY. A Comedy by 
A. J. Talbot. Scene: Dining Room in Italian Villa. 

SHATTERED. A Drama of Love and I>oyalty by Hbnri 
Bordeaux. Scene: Small Salon of Paris House. 

PEACE WITHOUT HONOUR. A Drama of Modern 
Youth by Harold Michael. Scene: Sitting-room in 
Prosperous-looking Suburban House. 

THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. A Tragedy by Eilbbn 
Russell. Scene: Cottage Kitchen. Time: To-day. 

THE DESPERATIONIST. A Comedy in One Act by 
Olivh Conway. An impulsive kiss in a cinema is 
no great crime. Scene: Room in London Flat. 

SGOBIE BETTERS HIMSELF, and Gets a Job. A Comedy 
by CoRMAC Simpson. Scene: London Office. 

LOVE IN THE APE-HOUSE. A Comedy by F. Sladbn- 
Smith. Scene: Monkey-house at the Zoo. 

T PUP. A North Country Comedy dealing with a highly 
prohtable dog by Graham Sutton. Scene: Cottage 
Interior. Time: Present Day. 

THE LAST WAR. A Fantasy by Nbil Grant. Scene: 
A Glade in the Forest. Time: Present Day. 


Ckaraclett 
Male Female 


3 I 

5 4 

and dog. 


4 

2 


1 3 

3 o 

2 1 
and an ape. 


2 I 
9 of either. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1934 7 s. 6 d.net. 


LINCOLN RECKONS UP. \ Fantasy by Hbnry Bailby 
Stevbns. I^incoln did f\ot live in vain 
THE BOY: WHAT WILL HE BECOME? A Drama of 
Conflicting Loyalties by Harold Brighousb. Can 

Dick go to Oxford and why? Scene: Kitchen in 
Cottar s Cottage. 

THE TENTH MAN. A Jewish Tragedy by E. E. Levin- 
GRR. The scene is laid in Galicia 100 years ago. 
SECURITY. A Dr.ima of Office Life by F. Peterson. 
RAIZAN. A Japanese Romance translated from the 
original of Enomoto Torahiko. Time: Any Time. 
THE MAP. A Medieval Comedy in XVth century 
Flanders by E. M Davknport' and D. M. Stuart.' 


6 3 

at least. 


4 2 

10 1 

4 1 

13 3 
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THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1934 (continued) 


SELF-MADE MAN. The Tragedy of the Ambitious 
Cockney Newspaper-seller by Sydney Box. 

THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. An Early Victorian Romance 
by Edward Percy. 

OVER THE TOP. A Drama of the Great War by E. and 
D. E. Hickey. Scene: Interior of Tank. 

BUFFALO MACCO*S JEST. A Florentine Comedy by 
M. Jagendorp. Time: Thirteenth Century. 

THE BUREAUCRATS, A ‘Red-tape’ Comedy by Olive 
Conway. Scene: A Government Ofl&ce. 

eleven A.M. a War-time Drama by Marion Reid- 
Jamieson. Scene: A Cellar in Belgium, Nov. ii, 1918. 

JANE WOGAN, A Welsh Tragedy by Florence Howell. 


Characttfs 
MaU FtmaU 

8 2 


o 




o 


7 2 

3 I 


3 

I 


2 

4 


THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1935 


7s. 6d. net. 


WHEN THE BELLS RANG. A comedy by Olive Con¬ 
way. Joyce Wethered must choose between married 
poverty” and her career and “opulance.” 

WAITER I A tragedy by Sydney Box. in which the 
waiter lacks courage to commit a second crime which 
might have camouflaged the first. Scene: Hotel 
ante-room. Time: The present. 

AN INTl^LUDE IN PORCELAIN. By E. V. Davenport 
and Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Three ladies of 
quality play this light ironical comedy, which centres 
around a set of vases given to an English diplomat by 
Madame de Pompadour. The dinouevnent only amuses 

I^rawing-room. a.d. 1770. 

BACK TO ADAM. A glimpse of three periods by Harold 
Brighouse. Proving that the very modem to one 
generation becomes old-fashioned in the next. Scene: 

Tuc Times: 1820, 1886. 193? 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY. An historical play by Joe 

receives the call. 

COMR^ES IN ARMS. A comedy by Percival Wilde. 

IS fair m love and “War” in Talaveria. Scene: 

Tuc house at Balkan City. 

passion, a betting drama by J. V. 

THP Queensland bush town. 

-p. STRIKES TEN. A romantic comedy by 

^'^■'^s-JoNES. Histrionics 

THP London bachelor flat. 

K JEWESS. A medieval ro- 

mance by H. R Rubinstein. Scene: A house in 
Oxford Jewry. Time: a.d. 1221. 

15 


4 - 


12 7 

at least. 


6 6 
at most. 


6 3 

at least. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1935 {contimied) 

Characters 

AND NOW—THE JOURNEY, A working-class tragedy 
by Conrad C. Carter, in which Kate meets her first 
love in another world. Scene: Dockside Living-room. 2 2 

LADIES IN WAITING. An eternal triangle drama by 
Wendy St. John Maule. Scene: Waiting room of 
London hospital. Time: The present. o 7 

THE MURDER SCREAM can only in this case be ob¬ 
tained by intimidation. A comedy of stage production 
by Mikhail Aklom adapted by Harold Brighouse. \ 2 

OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. A drama of Nazi-Ger- 

many by Eleanor Elder. Race, party or country? 4 3 

THE BEST ONE.ACT 


PLAYS OF 1936 


7s. 6d. net. 


FUMED OAK. A modem comedy by Noel Coward. 

A nagged husband hits back. 

CHILDREN OF DARKNESS. ByJoBCoRRiE. A modem 
tragedy in a distressed mining town. Marriage: a 
happy struggle or a hopeless sentence? 

NEW LEISURE. By Harold Brighouse. A modem 
suburban comedy. Father, retired, misses his former 
status, but still dominates over modern daughter. 

A GOOD SHOT. By Laurence Housman. A drama in 
a post-War olTice. Can one theft finally condemn an 
old and trusted clerk ? 

ANOLI : THE BLIND. By Sydney Tomholt. 

An Ualian eternal triangle drama. Scene: A Bush 
hut in Queensland. Time: 1905. 

ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE. By H, Rubinstein. 
The Christian faith triumphs over imperial loyalty. 
Scene: Interior of Roman House, a.d. 68. 

DUX. A tragic satire on dictatorship by Olive Conway. 

The Jew hits back. Scene: A Government office. 

A HUSBAND FOR BREAKFAST. A Welsh comedy by 
Ronald Hlwy Mitchell. The sale of a wife can be 
most profitable! Scene: Cottage interior. 

NIL MEDIUM. By Mary Pakington. A drama of the 
Civil War. Montrose lives up to his family motto. 
Scene: His lodgings at Brussels. 1649. 

THE CHARTIST. A drama by Stephen Schofield. 

Scene: Working class cottage. Time: Early igth C. 
LADY JEMIMA’S WEEKLY THOUGHT. Causes a family 
rumpus. By Leonard White. A comedy duologue. 
Scene: Middle class suburban Living-room. 
REFUND. Translated by Percival Wilde from FI^itz 
Karinthy. An e.xamination comedy. Can a failure 
demand a refund of school fees? Scene: Principal’s 
room in modern high-school. 


1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 


3 

4 

3 

0 

X 

6 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

o 
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Chosen by the International One-Act Play Theatre 

PRIZE ONE-ACT PLATS 

Crown 8vo, 90 pages, 2s. 6d. net. .Z^*'**^^* , 

_ ' ^ ’ Male Female 

GET OUT OF YOUR CAGE. By Marv Plowman. A 

drama dealing with life in a girls' school staff-room. o 6 

JANE WOGAN. By Florence Howell. A traeedv of 

rural life in Wales. 13 

DROUGHT. By M. S. Armstrong. A tragic scene laid in 

the wilds of Western New South Wales. i i 


PRIZE OISE-ACT PLAYS 

1935 

2s. 6d. net. 

THE ROYAL INN. By Ronald Elwy Mitchell. A 
draiM, the scene of which is laid in a dockside tavern 
in a South Wales seaport. ^ 2 

WIDOW OF EPHESUS. By Vincent Godefroy. 

A drama, the scene of which is laid in a tomb at 
iiphesus. Time: Second century b.c. 3 2 

J R- Clemens. A play dealing 

with the childhood of Queen EUzabeth. 42 

/or amateur dramatic societies and adult 
presentation generally but are not suitable for school presentation. 

K- Merriman. A School Four-Act Play, with 

LONrF^PT?nS?^*o*Sx;^^??^®' Illustrated, is.6d. net. 

AHIAWATHA & COURTSHIP OF MILES 

L. net each versions by F. Holbrook. Illustrated. 

l^I- I- Clark. Illustrated. 

^^E FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Ian Stuart and 

CTo\vn 8vo, 169 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE diagrammatic acting instructions. 

Ma*^«ioxt. 8 by siin.fase pages, with 
MarrinH- Hlustmtions. 5s. net cloth; 6s. net derraatoid. Mr. 
rr, r.iiT- development of the drama from earliest times 

ays of musical comedies and Repertory Theatres. 



1 

I 

I 

o 


MONOLOGUES AND 
DUOLOGUES OF TO-DAT 

Short Sketches by SYDNEY BOX. 144 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

FRIGID ECONOMY. A Scottish Comedy. ByJ.J. Bell, "t* '"T" 

HIKING WITH SHAKESPEARE. Cleverly selected 

quotations form this play. j , 

SABASTIEN’S SALOON. A scene at the hairdresser’s. 

livery word begins with an ‘s.’ I i 

Each by Kate Stevens. 

THE SCOOP. A strange interview. By Stuart Ready. i i 
A SAINT IN THE MAKING. A Fable by Laurence 

IIOUSMAN. 

A GIFT HORSE, \ illage scandal. By George Elton 
PASTORAL. Concerning a motor accident and a proposal 
By Peter Hunt. 

THE OLD SCHOOL. By Lal Morris. 

A TEA TANGLE. A Domestic Dithculty. By C. Dudley 
Ward. 

THE COLONEL ENGAGES HIS DAUGHTER. By Inclis 

Ali.en. 

THE OTHER. A tragedy of love. By Dorothea Rock 
AT THE SCHOOL CONCERT. 

SHE GOES TO THE THEATRE. A study in appreciation. 

THE OLD ACTRESS revisits the scene of her triumph. 

Each bv Ray Dorien. o i 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. An insurance agent gets a 

'prospect.' By Thomas Turner. 2 o 

A MAN OF LETTERS. A domestic comedy in which the 

husband’.sremarksarealphabetical. By \V. T. Williams i i 

JVORLDLY GOODS 

One-Act Plays by ELLA ADKINS. 120 pages, 2s. 6d. net 

WORLDLY GOODS. In which a young man learns that 

one cannot always tell one’s wife the truth. 5 4 

ROMANCE COMES TO COOPER STREET. Thecourse of 

«P for carmen.” 2 3 

THE CASE OF THE CROWING COCKERELS comes before 

court and comes to a sudden end- lo \ 

IN THESE HARD TIMES. In which Lady Pettigrew is at least, 

debunked by an old friend whose £20 on account 
just saves her further shame. o s 

THE JUSTICE OF CHING SAN CHU. In which oriental 

justice, if crude in method, is efficacious. a 2 

WHAT HAPPENED TO HENRY. A visit of the police 

does not always signify guilt. i 3 
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CONTEMPORARY PLAYS 
FROM NINE COUNTRIES 

Edited by PERCIVAL WILDE 
Crown 8vo, 368 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 

The first selection of one-act plays edited by a profes¬ 
sional playwright. Many are outspoken and are there¬ 
fore only suitable for the more mature mind. 

Mt Percival Wilde contributes an admirably analytical commentary 
on the drama of each country and the work of each playwright represented. 

Wilde's analyses are not alone worth the price of 
the book. He proves as illuminating a critic as he is a practised Play- 

wrighU'^AMATEUR THEATRE. 


CONTENTS 

HYMN TO THE RISING SUN. A Tragedy by Paul 
Green, reflecting the barbaric conditions existing 
m a prison camp in the Southern States of U.S.A. 
Scene: A prison camp. Time : The present. 

TILL THE DAY I DIE. A brutal tragedy of Nazi Ger¬ 
many by Clifford Odets. Seven scenes: All interiors. 

WORLD WITHOUT END. A Fantasy by Percival 
Wilde, dealing with the submergence of humanity 
•11 iiisect world—but not permanently. Youth 
triumph. Scene: A cage formerly for lions, now 
the last refuge of the remains of humanity. 

SMOKE SCREENS. A Drama by Harold Brighouse, 
dealing with the “modem generation.’* Scene: Sitting- 
room in Kensington Flat. 

I^VELY MIRACLE. A Romantic Bridal Fantasy 
by Philip Johnson. One Scene: Cottage Living-room. 

THE HOOSE O’ THE HILL. A Drama of the Covenanters' 
by Joe Corrie. Scene: Shepherd's Kitchen 

^ Comedy by Bernard Duffy in which 

the coiner reives a‘true exchange.* Scene: Interior 
of Irish cottage. 

THE NEXT WAR. A Play by Hans Gross showing the 
ultimate part to be played by women in the future 
Totalitarian State. Scene: A weU-fortified dug-out. 
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CharacUfs 
Male Feitutls 


8 o 

at least. 

26 4 

at least. 


12 8 

at least 



CONTEMPORARY PLAYS OF NINE COUNTRIES—(con/rf.) 


SAUL. A Drama by Alexander Lernet-Holenia. 
adapted by the Editor. Scene: Before the Cave of 
Endor. Time: Old Testament. Costumes: Sixteenth 
Century a.d. A suitable meeting place for the ideas 
of Antiquity and Modernity. 


CharaeUrs 
MaU Femcde 


7 4 

at least. 


WITH DISCRETION. A Comedy by Attila von Orbok. 
adapted by the Editor. Admiration of the great ones 
at a distance may be romantic. Johan thought so 
until she appeared in his room. He did not. however, 
forfeit his friends' respect on that score. Scene: An 
apartment in Budapest Time: The present. 2 

TO KILL A MAN. A. Comedy by Gabriel Timmory, 
adapted by the Editor. In which Yves makes good 
capital out of suicidal tendencies and helps the small 
arms industry. Scene: A room in a French hotel. 
Time: The present. ^ 

THE CORRIDORS OF THE SOUL. A Monodrama by 
Nicholas Evreinov. adapted by the Editor. A soul- 
searching affair, in which reason wins but with diffi¬ 
culty. in a laboratory experiment on the mind. Scene: 

In a laboratory. Time : Any time. 6 


SHORT PLAYS FROM TWELVE COUNTRIES. Selected by Winifred 
t ^ ) A scries of plays unknown to the majority of 

the British public and hitherto inaccessible, most having been 
specially translated for this volume. Mrs Katzin has made a point 
of choosing only pieces which are essentially stageworthy, and should 
appeal to amateur dramatic societies in search of unusual material, 
llie countries ropre.sented are England. France. Germany. Turkey. 
Austria. Kumania, Russia, Polaiul, Japan, and China. Of special 
interest are two plays, one translated from Afrikaans and the 
other from I'rcnch-Canadian. The English play is High Life 
Below Stairs, from Mrs Inchbald’s collection of farces performed 
by David Garrick. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLATS 
OF PERCIVAL fPILDE 


Edited by J. W. MARRIOTT, 272 pages, 5s. net. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. A modern drama in which an 
embezzler is encouraged to “face the music." 
CATESBY. An Idyll of Modem Youth at a Summer Hotel. 
DAWN. A Drama. A brutal husband is brought to book. 

Scene: Ifit^or of rough Shack in Mining District. 
THE SEQUEL. A J^medy. Even the modem girl does 
not like to be one of a crowd. Scene: Drawing Room. 
PAWNS. Dealing with futility of war. Friendship 
should transcend political irontiers. Scene: A Russian 
Forest on the Austrian Frontier. Time: 1914. 

A HOUSE OF CARDS. A Tragedy of Infidelity. Scene: 

Exquisitely furnished Room in West End Flat. 
the lift that failed. An Improbable Comedy. 

Scene: Interior of Lift. Time: Present Day. 

THE TALISMAN. A Rough House Tragedy. Scene: 

Saloon in small American Seaport. Time: 1900-1910. 
THE TRAITOR. A Spy Drama of the Boer War. 

LADY OF DREAMS. A fantastic Comedy. Scene: Small 
Space ^ on Stage surrounded by Hangings (a small 
space in Mary's heart). Time: Present Day. 

IN THE NET, A Crook Comedy. 

KINGS IN NOMANIA. A Yule-tide Play. Five Scenes: 
A Street in Nomania—The Miser's House—A Gaol— 
The Palace—A Street in Nomania. Time: Any Time. 
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Male Female 
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PRACTICAL STAGECRAFT FOR AMATEURS. By Jevan Brandon- 
IHOMAS. With Preface by Marie Tempest. 240 pages, illustrated. 
^ complete survey of stage activities. 

PERIOD COSTUMES AND SETTINGS FOR THE SMALL STAGE. 
By Joyce M. Conyngham Green. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 168 
pag^. 7s. 6d, net. This book is intended primarily for the amateur 
A covers the period 1066 to 1830. 

^ OF DRAMATIC COSTUME. By Edith Dabney and C. M. 

WISE. With 34 Full-page Illustrations and Diagrams. Size 9^ 
^ ^76 pages. los. 6d. net. This book deals with all types 

A modern modes on both sides of the Atlantic. 

A HISTORY OF COSTUME. Translated from the German by Carl 
KOHLER (revised by Emma von Sichart) by the Rev. A. K. Dallas, 
’d'a/' With 16 Plates in Colour and about 600 Illustrations and 
a en^. Demy 8vo, 464 pages. 25s. net. This book shows how 

antiquity to the year 1870 were cut and made. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAY PRODUCTION. By A. K. Boyd. 160 
pag^. 5s. net. This book concentrates on the purely histrionic side 
of the producer's craft. It analyses the technical expedients by 
which a play is brought to life and 'got across.' 
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EIGHT PRIZE.fVINNING 
ONE-ACT PLATS 

Edited by HUGH S. QUEKETT 

Hon. Sec. Stock Exchange Dramatic Society. 

262 pages, 5S. net. 

The eight one-act plays in this collection have all won 

first prizes at dramatic festivals. 


CUPID RAMPANT. By Percy Corry. A caricature 
Showing a marriage ceremony in a totalitarian state! 

Scene; Olhceof Sargeant Registrar. Time; a.d. 1970. 3 2 

OUR LAD. By IlERnERT Ingham. A tragedy of a prodigal 
son who will return. Scene: Interior of ^vorki 4 - 

class dwelling. Time; The present. ^2 2 

.modern comedy by Michael 
thefr i novelist gams a plot but the women lose 
their jewels—and more. Scene: Remote Irish house. o ir 

^ Egberts. Motorist 

must not flaunt the law even if there are no witnesses. 

Scene: A country house drawing-room a , 

UNKNOWN DIMENSION. A fantasy by Harry Pbnson. 

I-ove conquers all including time and space 4 » 

THE WILLING SPIRIT. A Drama of the slums by Esther 

Emma dreams 

dreams. Scene: .\ modern tenement dwelling > 2 

lullaby, a modem'fantasy 

m^n.d 1 K Characters which wUl 

mould a child s existence appear by his cradle. , , 

husbands supplied, a comedy scene in a future 

Matrimonial Bureau by Falkland Cary. i y 

^“Ld^vouiu^nco.^! Historical Play in three episodes for Scout Troops 

trated "4 dirf Wright, M.A. Illu^ 

w th 1,0 Vinrls The eP‘«>dcs deal 

of Edward o"r Itu^Xiy'^hta"?.'”"*'’ 

CHILDREN. By Philip Tillard, whose suc- 

“on of those thr f'^sponsiblc for the publica- 

tion 01 these three excellent plays for young children 72 mve«5 

rat worldJr',"""" mW'' T/h; Grrn/r.d of All. a romance fn the 
children in t m which Peggy meets the Struwwelpeter 

“y" Eo;\bturt'en“c']:'arfr;;,‘''"'‘" ^ ^ 
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ONE-ACT PLATS FOR 

PLATERS SERIES I 

Selected by SYDNEY BOX 
Crown 8vo, 304 pages, 5s. net. 

^ese plays have been chosen for their * actability. * No 
less than eight of them have won prizes at Drama Festivals 
and each is preceded by a drawing giving suggestions for 

costumes and stage settings. 


> CONTENTS 

*^^docks^de Philip Johnson. Scene: A 

IN PORT. A ^medy Drama by Harold Simpson 

Scene: In a Justice’s chambers. 

^ |“‘>H''ban Comedy by L. J. Hines and 
dweuSg^ ^ in a tenement 

^ ^ Costume Extravaganza by 

paCe ante-room in the roya^ 

™T„RNEf ^Ttae^ ?o’:day.°®""‘ 

Roberts. Scene: The 
Futurl Motor Combine. Time: 

^Icene'^-^iffi,.^ ‘’y ERIc Looan. All-men cast. 

COMF “ outlymg military post in India. 

c!rr ^ Satire by Dorothv 

_ a.-.uS'is•' 

^*b^ed onTa?k ‘*°“eBtic misnnderstanding 

ARISiNr n„T Michael Rayne.® 

Si°"L° ^ ^“®‘Jy '^y L°t.isE 

of Women's Club Committee room 

Drama by Lal Norris. 
century ^*'® ®°^a-s Palace. Time: XVth 

Comedy Drama by Syd^I®*t> ^ Expressionist 
Cabinet Meeting. TUy“Se"p^tt. " 

• This play is also available 


CharacUrs 
MaU Female 

4 I 
at least. 


o 


12 


5 4 

at least. 


separately at is. net. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 

PLAYERS SERIES 11 


Selected by SYDNEY BOX. 266 pages, 5s. net. 


CONTENTS 

AFTER ALL THOSE YEARS. By Joe Corrie. A Drama 
in which James loses his job and his pride, but regains 
his freedom. Scene: A Suburban house. 

denouement. By Leonard J. Hines. A Tragedy of 

a broken actress who makes her last bow while a spy 
reveals his true character. Scene: A squalid house in 
Belgrade. Time: The Present. ^ 

ODDS ALL EVEN. By Norman Leven. A Drama in a 
vagrant hostel in a London church crypt. 

CANNIBAL. By Helen de Zglinitzki. An eternal tri¬ 
angle drama, if in some measure a partie-carrie. Scene: 
A flat in Paris. Time: The present. 

COMMAND PERFORMANCE. By Joan Hawkins and 
Paul Dore Lee. A Modern Green-room dnima. 

FAIR ROSAMOND. By Lal Norris. A Xllth century 
Tragedy. Scene: Bower at the Palace of Woodstock. 

“ OBJECT ALL SUBLIME.” By Frederick Ferris. An 
interesting legal problem. Can a crime folloiv its pen¬ 
alty ? Scene: Library of London House. 

THE GAOLBIRD. By John Brokenshire. A domestic 
comedy. Scene: Artisan living room. 

DIANA THE HUNTED. By Hugh Douglas Barr In 
which a King loses a mistress, but his son finds a lover 
and gams a wager. Scene: Room in Palais de Tour- 
nelles, Paris. Time: XVIth Century. 

THE BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. By V. Hedlky Quant. 
A comedy in which Browning makes a conquest, and 
Elizabeth Barrett recovers a stolen dog. Scene* 
Boudoir in Wimpole Street home. Time: 1846. 

MR RACKET'S PRIZE. By H. V. Purcell. A cockney 
comedy in which a vacuum cleaner plays a prominent 

part in apportioning the Prize money. Scene: Kitchen 
in a Peckham House. Time: The Present. 

IN A GLASS DARKLY. By Muriel Box. A Play in 
which the lover is unseeing, and the beloved is blind. 
Scene: Drawing Room of Kensington flat 


CharacUrt 
MaU FfmaU 

3 2 


4 2 

5 4 
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I 4 

and a Dog. 


2 2 

I 3 


PUBLISHED BY 

GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 

182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C.i 
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